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In spring and summer months Bartlett’s modern green and gold power-sprayers 
and atomizers, casting their fine mist of protecting spray over thousands of 
valuable trees, are a familiar sight from Maine to the Carolinas. Yet how many 
onlookers give pause to consider the years of study and scientific research 
behind each gallon of spray, each piece of equipment; to consider the extensive 
training each dendrician must have to properly effect the spraying. 


For foliage spraying is no mere routine operation; it is highly technical to 
cope with the almost unlimited variety of spray problems to be overcome. 


Proper timing is essential, for the critical period when spraying is most 
effective may last but a few days. Each kind of Bartlett spray material—and 
there are many—is formulated for the control of a specific insect or fungus 
disease. Our technicians must analyze each individual case to determine 
what spray to use. Here he has the unsurpassed facilities of the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds at his call; it may be a 
contact spray, such as nicotine, which kills insects through suffocation, by 
coming into direct contact with them, closing up the small breathing pores 
along the sides of the insect’s body; it may be a stomach poison, such as 
arsenate of lead, which kills when eaten along with the foliage; it may be a 
repellent spray which tends to keep certain insects away; it may be a paralyz- 
ing spray—or a fungicide for the control of fungus diseases. 


The study of spraying is not “past history.” Each year experience and study, 
in the field and at the Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, adds to the 
store of knowledge that is Bartlett's. 


So, when you watch the Bartlett Sprayers at work on your and your neighbors’ 
trees, remember the scientific research that is the background of this seem- 
ingly simple operation. Indeed, the Bartlett Way is the Scientific Way, in 
spraying, just as in every other phase of Bartlett tree care. 
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TOO MUCH loosening of the soil by cultivation near young seedlings 
may leave the tiny plants cut off from an ample moisture supply. 


TOO DEEP forking or spading of the soil near grafted trees and shrubs 
may lead to the growth of “‘wild’’ suckers from roots severed in the 
process. 


DO NOT attempt to “‘iron out’’ the bumps in a lawn with a roller. 
Raise the sod and remove enough soil beneath it to bring it down to 
proper level. 


THE ADVANTAGE of waiting until the soil warms to sow seeds in the 
open is that the seeds may rot in cold, damp soil while awaiting suit- 
able conditions for germination. 


STARTER solutions, that is, liquid fertilizers will enable young plants 
to establish themselves quickly and to reach out their roots for the 
plant food that was placed deeply at digging time. 


WHEN watering newly-set plants which were moved with large balls 
of soil about their roots, be sure to direct the water into the soil balls 
rather than into the loose, rootless earth surrounding the balls. 


SHALLOW planting is very important for all early vegetable crops. ‘The 
ground is cool and moist at this time of year and, unless the seeds are 
near the surface where they can benefit by the sun’s warmth, they will 
not germinate readily. 


WHEN setting out young plants, it is wise not to bury their roots with 
more than a half inch of soil more than they have in the flats or other 
transplant containers. However, “‘leggy’’ plants such as those of in- 
door grown lettuce can be safely set deeper. 


A GOOD soil for repotting overgrown house plants can be had by mixing 
seven parts of loam, three parts of peat moss and two parts of sand. 
An ounce of ground limestone and a handful of complete fertilizer 
can be worked into each bushel of the mixture. 


SPRAYING for the control of thrips on daylilies and Japanese irises 
should start as soon as the new growth is a few inches tall and be re- 
peated every week or two until flowering time. Rotenone prepara- 
tions applied according to the manufacturers’ directions can be used 
for the purpose. 


BE SURE and clean up the flower garden early as is convenient. Old 
stubs of hollyhocks, leaves of digitalis, phlox and chrysanthemum 
stalks—almost all woody material from last year is apt to harbor insect 
pests and the spores of rusts, mildews and the rest. Early sanitation 
work is certainly the proverbial stitch in time that saves nine. 


GLADIOLUS corms which have sprouted in storage should be planted 
before the sprouts become an inch long. Care should be taken not to 
injure sprouts of roots during planting. Early plantings should be 
less deep than the later ones which can be five inches deep for large 
corms. Seven inches apart is the minimum planting distance for the 
same size. 


LIMING materials may be available in three forms—ground limestone, 
hydrated lime and wood ashes. Hydrated lime is usually applied in 
amounts of about one-third less than ground limestone. Wood ashes 
are applied in greater amounts—about two to three times the weight 
of the indicated amount of ground limestone. The requirement should 
be determined by a soil test. 


AN INCREASING number of research reports provide evidence that 
it is a sound practice to dig in most of the chemical fertilizer allotment 


at the time the vegetable garden soil 

yam is prepared. That portion reserved 

Ve, for application from above will pro- 

<3, duce better results in most cases if 

| "Hee placed in bands two or three inches 

out to the sides of the rows and about 
the same depth below the surface. 
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Get Your Spraying Program 
Off To a Good Start! 


Use these 7724072 Products 


They’re Time-Tested Insecticides 
That Give Complete Protection ! 


* 
7ritson’s 0K. Plant Spray 


Recognized for years as the safest, most 
reliable general spray for garden and 
greenhouse. Kills insects by contact and 
fumes. Will not burn or discolor the most 
tender foliage. Use Wilson’s O.K. and be 
sure! 


Witsen’s Rotofume 


Rotenone At Its Best 


Rotofume is a complete non-poisonous 
insecticide. Add water, as directed, and 
use to control both chewing and sucking 
insects. In the garden or greenhouse, 
Rotofume can be used effectively with 
complete safety. Will not discolor, will 
not burn. ' 


Witsons 
D. D. T. Sprays and Dusts 


INSECT-O-POWDER 
Combines D.D.T. with Pyrethrum and 
used most effectively to control Fleas, 
Lice, Sticktites on dogs and larger animals 
in the Kennels and Stables. Also excellent 
in the Household to Control Fleas, 
Roaches, Ants, Moths, Carpet Beetles, etc. 
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ATOM-MIST gives complete 
coverage with DDT crystals 
by diffusing liquid spray 
under high velocity pressure. 
Every exposed part of tree 
or shrub reached, killing 
pests on contact. Leaves no 
unsightly residue . . . it’s 
stainless and colorless. 













FOSS 


ATOM-MIST spraying combines 
the new atomization principle 
with the use of the newer, more 
effective chemicals . . . gives vir- 
tually 100% pest control. Kills 
insects before they eat. Com- 
plete infiltration of death-deal- 
ing ATOM-MIST spray assures 
thorough penetration of poison 
CS to tree areas heretofore impos- 
~~ sible to reach. Ask for friendly 


UA es | =| advice or estimate. 
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AFFILIATED with HARTNEY TREE SURGEONS, Incorporated 


981 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 
















VERSA-TOL A DOUBLE ACTING, POWERFUL, 
LIQUID INSECTICIDE COMBIN- 
ING D.D.T. WITH ROTENONE as 












Versa-Tol is highly recommended for the 
control of an imposing list of insects in the 
Greenhouse, Flower Garden and Nursery. 
Use Versa-Tol as directed in combating 
insects on Flowers, Shrubs and Trees. 


* 


For additional information and litera- 
ture on these and other of Wilson’s 


ee © \ Quality Products, address Dept. H4-A. 


} ° 
SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


Branches: W. Palm Beach, Florida. Glon Cove and White Pluins, New York 
Philadelphia, Pa 
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No Money—but an Idea 


HREE years ago | was seriously ill and 

could not work in the yard. About all 
I had left were house plants when | was 
able to get around again but I had a great 
many and no place to put them all. My 
husband covered over our east porch with 
a glass substitute, installed a gas heater and 
I set my pots there. I had soil to dig in, 
boxes, cans, pots and just any thing that 
would hold soil but there still was not 
enough sunshine for healthy growth. 

Then I thought of a conservatory. We 
have an offset in the southwest side of our 
house. Here I had my son remove the sod 
from a space seven feet by nine feet and 
then set a two by 10-inch board to keep 
the grass out. I was still too ill to work 
more than a few minutes at a time but 
with the help of my son I got a frame up 
and covered it with small mesh chicken 
wire. All this time he kept saying, ““What 
are you going to do with this coop?”’ I 
could see shelves of flowers in bloom the 
next Winter but I still did not know what 
I would cover it with. 

I put in a rose, calla lilies, an azalea, 
snapdragons and many other plants I 
thought would bloom. One day I received 
a price list from a feed store and there was 
what I| needed to cover my frame work; a 
waterproof, windproof glass substitute of 
double strength. I sent an order for 50 
feet of this material and my husband and 
son put it on for me but I felt they thought 
I would lose all my plants. I felt a bit 
shaky about them, too, but I went ahead 
as if I had all the confidence in the world. 

The house makes one side and one end, 
with a window from a bedroom opening 
into the greenhouse. On the house side | 
have a wide shelf, on the end and higher 
up a narrow shelf and on the west and still 
higher up another narrow shelf. I have 
the ground all planted with just stepping 
stones to walk on. I use gas for heating 
but one can use any heater made for a 
home or brooder house. 

At Thanksgiving this project began 
paying dividends. I had roses, lilies and 
snapdragons with all the fern I could use. 
Besides, I had flowers for the church and 
sick friends. At Christmas time I had poin- 
settias, roses, calla lilies, snapdragons, ge- 
raniums and just worlds of beautiful 
showy pot plants. The temperature began 
dropping on Saturday after Christmas. 
Down to seven degrees below zero it went 
with no more damage than some foliage 
nipped—and that was my fault because I 
forgot to chink the ventilation crack. 

I wish everyone who wants an inexpen- 
sive greenhouse could see mine. It is not 
much for looks on the outside but a peek 
inside when the blossoms are out really 
brings out the “‘ohs.’’ There is more to 
growing plants in one of these things than 
just planting them I have found but, all 
told, I am thrilled about the whole thing. 
All this joy cost me only $7.65. 


—Mrs. F. W. Hard ; 
Wiwoka, Okla. we 


April 15, 1947 























“NERO-SPRAY”. .. THE Saxzlezt WAY 


FOR THE VERY FIRST TIME BARTLETT INTRODUCES 


TREE SPRAYING ty HELICOPTER 


In addition to our regular airplane spraying service, introduced for shade 
trees for the first time, in 1937, at West Orange, N. J., Bartlett service now 
scores another “first,” the spraying of shade trees by Helicopter. Thus 
Bartlett makes available the most up-to-date and scientific spraying service. 


BARTLETT SERVICE OFFERS THE AoA METHOD 
AND THE ég4¢ MATERIAL FOR EVERY SPRAY JOB 


Shade tree spraying is no hit-or-miss proposition; the kind of spray must be carefully 
selected to suit the type of insect, disease, or fungus condition to be overcome or attacked. 
The proper method must be used to assure the most successful treatment. There are various 
methods of spraying . . . each one has its specific advantages for certain types of work and 
conditions. Bartlett offers ALL these methods; your Bartlett representative will recommend 
that one best suited to your needs. 





AIRPLANE 


Spraying by airplane is particularly suited for covering large areas, 
forests, woodlands, which are inaccessible and sparsely inhabited. 
Mass coverage is provided more efficiently than by other methods. 
It is limited, however, over certain valley areas where dangerous to 
fly low, and also in the difficulty of controlling the drift of the spray, 
which is emitted horizontally from the plane. 


HELICOPTER 


Flying at much slower speed, highly maneuverable, and able to 
cover low areas, the helicopter is more versatile and accurate. 
Spray is forced downward, minimizing drift and providing more 
accurate direction and coverage of specific spots. Particularly 
suited to small wooded areas, groups of trees, country clubs, and 
valley areas inaccessible to airplanes. 


MIST BLOWER 


With favorable wind conditions the mist blower is very well suited 
to spraying along roads and parkways to a depth of 100-200 feet; 
sprays as the vehicle travels, and does not stop, congesting traffic 
and consuming excess time. Used primarily for oil-dispersible DDT 
spray and is not recommended where the drift may carry onto vege- 
table and flower gardens, fruit trees, or thickly-populated home 
areas because of the toxic action on natural parasites which nor- 
mally destroy sucking insects unaffected by DDT. 


HYDRAULIC POWER SPRAYER 


The hydraulic power spray rig has been, and probably will be the 
main type of spray equipment used on 90% of all general spray 
work. It is irreplaceable for work on home grounds, for individual 
trees, and where the most careful and individual spray treatment is 
to be given to assure complete coverage of the area and trees sprayed. 
It is the standard .. . to be supplemented by the other methods. 


SMALL POWER SPRAYER 


The large hydraulic power sprayers operated by Bartlett are sup- 
plemented by smaller rigs which, operating exactly in the same 
manner, are convenient and particularly suited for work where the 
carrying power of the larger spray rigs is not necessary. 


KNAPSACK 


The knapsack spray is used for shrubs and individual small trees 
that do not require the amount of spray or the power available with 
the two types of power sprayers. It is also very adaptable where 
various types of spray materials are to be used in small quantities; 
changing from one material to another is simple and quick. 
































Be sure to call your Bartlett representative for sound, competent 
advice on your spraying requirements. Behind every Bartlett 


sad oD™ 3 
expert is the unsurpassed knowledge and facilities of The Bartlett The Bartlett Way 
Tree Research Laboratories and extensive Experimental Grounds. ‘0,8 r 


THE F: A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
795 Memorial Drive Cambridge, Mass. KIRkland 0975 
Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 
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The magnolia—Epitome of the romance of the South. 


HILE this particular species of magnolia, M. watsoni, is confined to the 

South, because it is not hardy enough to sustain real cold weather, it is 
typical of the waxen loveliness of this most precious genus of flowering trees. Our 
gardens, from Boston south, owe much of their Spring-time beauty to them. Here 
in Boston, we greet the rose-colored M. soulangeana each April with delight. In 
secret places in our Massachusetts swamps May brings the wild sweet bay, M. 
virginiana. To some of us this rivals the bright rhodora in charm. 

From Boston down, the magnolias increase in number and charm. More than 
one Yankee, fortunate enough to know the South, is apt to forget much that he 
has seen—but he will always remember the magnolias in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. These gracious trees give all garden-minded men and women rich treasure. 
For them alone, a Bostonian is almost tempted to desert his east winds and his 
Winter snow for the sake of living where the weather is more gentle. 
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An Expert Discusses 2,4-D 


most lawn weeds for at least a year. Grass is seldom 

improved by the use of the weed killer and the lawn 
may look bare without the weeds. In some gardens soil is so 
poor or so dry that lawns are out of the question. 

In lawn and turf work 2,4-D has a definite-place. However, 
on home properties get some help in applying 2,4-D so that a 
section of wallboard or similar material can be used to come be- 
tween the spray and the flowers and shrubs. Careful manipula- 
tion of a spray nozzle or watering can will also help. So, too, 
will a bit of practice. Mark out a 10 by 10 foot square on the 
road or sidewalk, fill the sprayer with water enough to equal the 
required amount of spray and try it. When you can do a good 
job so that the surface is uniformly sprayed then go to work 
on the lawn. 

Since there is no feasible way to wash all the 2,4-D out of a 
sprayer the most practical procedure is to get a separate sprayer 
to use for 2,4-D. Then when it is time to apply spray for dis- 
ease or pest control clean equipment free of 2,4-D will be avail- 
able and no unhappy or embarrassing situations will arise. 

Use 2,4-D on the lawn in Spring or Fall, or both, but avoid 
Summer spraying. Use 2,4-D as a phase of lawn maintenance 
but not the only phase. Use fertilizer too and cut the grass high. 

Be careful to make a uniform and thorough treatment. Also 
be careful to prevent spray drift by using low pressure equip- 
ment. Do not lend spray equipment and watch out for con- 
taminated measuring spoons and similar equipment. 

Used properly 2,4-D is reliable. It provides an essentially 
complete kill of weeds without apparent injury to lawn grasses. 

It has a definite place in horticulture for it is not poisonous to 
human beings or to animals, will not ignite, is readily available, 
is easy to apply without disfiguring the grass even temporarily 
and is remarkably effective on dandelions, plantains, hawk- 
weeds and many other pests. Weeds begin to curl in 24 hours, 
and die within a month. 

There are many commercial brands based on the acid itself 
or on one of its salts. These vary in the solvents and other ma- 
terials that go into the individual formulations. Used as the 
manufacturer recommends they are universally reliable. Failure 
to obtain good results can usually be traced to careless applica- 
tion. It requires a little skill to spread one-half gallon of liquid 
over a 10 by 10 foot area. If patches are missed the weeds are 
not killed in these patches and seem to grow better than ever. 

The response of plants to small amounts of 2,4-D is a diffi- 


A SINGLE application of 2,4-D will keep a lawn free of 


culty that is not immediately obvious. The time that lapses be- 
tween the application of the 2,4-D and the obnoxious results 
often is so great that cause and effect are lost. With garden vege- 
tables there are instances of objectionable flavor. In garder. 
flowers there are cases of delayed blooming, malformed blooms 
or even failure to get beyond the bud stage. 

To a gardener these facts are distressing enough but delayed 
action of 2,4-D sometimes extends from one season to the next 
as often happens with trees and shrubs that get spray drift on 
them in late Summer. At least one case is on record where the 
seedlings from a 2,4-D treated plant show 2,4-D effects. 

Changes in growth habit are related to the amount of 2,4-D 
that becomes effective. This will vary with the stage, rate of 
growth and the particular plant. Cotton, tomatoes, beans, zin- 
nias and calendulas are readily changed by contact with 2,4-D 
either as a spray or a gas entering through the roots or the leaves 
and buds. Amounts of much less than that used for killing 
weeds in a lawn have rendered many valuable garden flowers 
worthless. Mature, narrow-leaved evergreens such as yews, 
arbor-vite and junipers seem surprisingly resistant to change 
except in the young growth in June and July. 

When small amounts are used on the soil seeds germinate but 
are killed or distorted before they break through the soil surface. 
This applies also to grass seed including crab grass. Roots of 
mature lawn grass may be killed and even quack grass can be 
killed if small amounts of 2,4-D are mixed with the soil or 
washed in by rain or watering. 

While 2,4-D remains active in the soil for a time its effect 
diminishes and for lawn purposes a good stand of grass can 
usually be attained a month after 2,4-D has been applied in 
the amounts recommended by the manufacturer for lawn weed 
control. Since lawn seed germinates best in cool weather failure 
of seed to produce a good stand of grass may have nothing at 
all to do with the use of 2,4-D. 

Woody plants are injured by direct applications of 2,4-D 
but when the spray is applied late in the season no clear cut 
reaction is observed. The following Spring, however, foliage 
with typical 2,4-D symptoms is produced on certain branches. 
The 2,4-D symptoms include exaggerated length of leaf and 
leaf tip, excessive serration of leaf margin, light or white veina- 
tion with deep green interveinal areas as well as thick and puffy 
tissue. The localized effect of 2,4-D in woody plants is also 
typical. Since these effects persist for several seasons after 
spraying, pruning is in order. 








Poison ivy, often claimed to be easily 
controlled with 2,4-D, has given varied 
results. Here delayed 2,4-D and normal 
foliage occur mixed, apparently at random 
along a twig. Early spraying in May or 
June has given the best results but as poi- 
son ivy often grows on valuable plants 
such as apple trees and many ornamentals, 
heavy applications of 2,4-D are impracti- 
cal. With the majority of woody weeds 
along fence rows, power lines or electric 
fences even when killed they still have to 
be cut, gathered up and burned or other- 
wise disposed of. 

Rhododendron catawbiense and many 
other broad-leaved evergreens show little 
response to 2,4-D applied at the rate of 
1000 parts per million to mature foliage. 
Applications made during periods of ac- 
tive growth may cause bending and fre- 
quently dwarf terminal growth. 


—A,. M. S. Pridham. 
Department of Floriculture, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Penn State Rose Tests 


F 172 hybrid tea rose varieties on test 

for four years in the rose gardens at 
the Pennsylvania State College Pedralbes 
led all the rest in average number of flow- 
ers per plant with 117.2. Mrs. Pierre S. 
Du Pont was second with 94.2 and Seur 
Therese third with 92.7. 

These results, compiled by E. I. Wilde 
and R. P. Meahl of the college staff, also 
showed that in the average number of 
flower stems six inches or longer Adora- 
tion ranked first with a three-year average 
per plant of 29.5. Pedralbes ranked 49th 
with a 17.9 average. 

The report is the fourth annual sum- 
mary on the performance of roses. In addi- 
tion to the findings on hybrid teas, it con- 
tains a monthly report on the 1946 pro- 
duction of all roses, together with the re- 
sults of tests for other groups. The plants 
were grown in a silty loam at an altitude 
of 1205 feet. 

Dainty Bess and Ethel James, with 
155.6 and 118 respectively for four-year 
averages, finished first and second in the 
production of flowers among the 12 single 
hybrid tea roses tested. Pearl Harbor 
ranked first in stems and second in flowers 
among a group of nine hybrid teas based 
upon three-year averages. Mme. Marie 
Curie was first in this group in flowers. 

Ratings on a general purpose basis put 
National Flower Guild up front with Joy- 
ous Cavalier second. Fifteen exhibition 
roses chosen for high quality buds and 
flowers regardless of production listed by 
color, are: White, Rex Anderson and Mc- 
Gredy’s Ivory: yellow, Narzisse and 
Eclipse; pink, Mary Margaret McBride, 
President Macia, Charlotte Armstrong and 
Eternal Youth; blends or bicolors, Cali- 
fornia, Faience and President Herbert 
Hoover; red, Crimson Glory, Heart’s De- 
sire, Etoile de Holland and Mirandy. 














The Arnold Giant forsythia (left) is bolder in all respects than 
F. intermedia spectabilis (right). 


Two New Forsylhias 


WO new forsythias were given a first showing at the recent New England 

Spring Flower Show in Boston. They are products of the Arnold Arboretum 
plant breeding program initiated some years ago by Dr. Karl Sax. Dr. Sax and 
his fellow workers realized that with the back blocks of the world rather carefully 
searched for plant materials suitable for northern gardens, the new plants of the 
future are to be expected chiefly from the work of the plant breeders. Two widely 
different forsythias are the first pub- 
licly displayed evidence of the Arnold 
Arboretum program. 

The more spectacular of the two 
and the one more probably useful has 
been named Arnold Giant for rather 
obvious reasons. It is a tetraploid 
forsythia induced by treating a seed- 
ling of F. intermedia with colchicine. 
Like most plants with a double chro- 
mosome number the leaves are thicker 
and greener, and the flowers are larger and darker than the parent form. The 
leaves are ovate, three to four inches long, with serrated margins. The plant is 
somewhat stiff when young, but forms a compact, spreading bush when mature. 
This variety has flowered every year for the past four seasons and is hardier than 
most species of forsythia, although probably not as hardy as F. ovata. 

The Arnold Dwarf forsythia is from a cross between F. intermedia and F. 
japonica. The original plant is about two feet tall and has a spread of about seven 
feet at the age of six years. The drooping branches root readily to produce a mass 
of foliage. Although this plant has not produced flowers and may never do so, its 
growth habit and foliage make it an excellent plant for a groundcover or for use 
in border planting. The leaves are about an inch long, and the branches are slender. 


Arnold Giant (left) flowers are larger. 





The Arnold Dwarf forsythia is a groundcover which roots down as it spreads. 
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For geod foundation planting 
Get Good Advice First 


OME landscape designers do not like 

the term ‘foundation planting,” feel- 
ing it implies too limited a purpose for 
planting about the house. They much pre- 
fer to call this subject ‘‘planting in relation 
to architecture.’’ Whichever title is used, 
it should always be remembered that the 
only purpose of foundation planting 
should be to make the house look better 
after it is planted than it did before. This 
statement might be considered elemental. 
Yet, too many foundation plantings fail 
to improve the appearance of the house. 

You may be surprised at this, because 
you may not have noticed unattractive 
plantings. The fault with these inferior 
plantings is not that they are downright 
unattractive or ugly—since there is beauty 
to all plants—but rather that the planting 
is far from being as beautiful as it could 
be. The fault is not that inferior plants 
were used but that there is little or no re- 
lation between the shape and arrangement 
of the plants selected and the design of the 
house. 

A foundation planting should not be 
considered a commodity that can be pur- 
chased most effectively by shopping around 
for the largest quantity at the lowest price. 
A good planting is an artistic composition 
that depends for its success far more upon 
the skill of the person who puts it to- 
gether than upon the price or quantity of 
the plants. You do not pay for music by 
its volume nor for a painting by the size 
of the canvas. Neither should you select 
your foundation plants because you are 
going to get more or larger plants for the 
price. 

The most common mistake in founda- 
tion plantings is the use of plants that 
grow too large, and the use of too many 
of them. Another very common mistake 
is the use of too many different kinds of 
plants. A foundation planting is a poor 
place to establish a miniature arboretum. 
In fact, it defeats the basic purpose of 
making the house look better by drawing 
attention away from the house. 

A third fault is the use of too many tree- 
type evergreens in the wrong places. An- 
other mistake often made is the failure to 
select plants that will grow well in the soil 
and exposures where they are to be located. 
Even a well-composed planting is unat- 
tractive when the plants are thin and 
scrawny. 

These faults can be avoided by proper 
planning. Whether you are rearranging an 
existing planting or putting in a new one, 
you should try to design it as though it 
were unplanted now. Look at the house 
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from several angles and consider its rela- 
tion to the ground and to the surrounding 
landscape. Then try to decide just where 
you would put some plants and what shape 
they should have to make the whole pic- 
ture more attractive. Then decide whether 
you want them to be evergreen or decidu- 
ous. Next, consider the growth require- 
ments of your location such as soil, sun or 
shade, competition from trees and prob- 
able snow damage. 

If possible, seek the advice of a compe- 
tent landscape architect or specialist in such 
work. In any case spend time planning 
your planting. 

After you have this planned, then con- 
sult your local nurseryman about finding 
plants that will fit your requirements. Re- 
member that, since all woody plants grow 
larger and larger, it is wise to allow con- 
siderable room for growth and use only 
dwarf type plants. Dwarf plants cost a 
little more and look rather small at first, 
but by using them your planting will not 
look like a forest in a few years. 

It is almost impossible to find two 
houses that will look their best with the 
same planting, even though the houses 
may be alike, due to differences in their 
surroundings. However, a very good and 
increasingly popular evergreen planting 
composition around the typical colonial 
house that will grow well under a variety 
of conditions consists of an upright plant 
placed off—not in front of—the corners 
such as the upright Japanese yew, Taxus 
cuspidata capitata; two  semi-upright 
plants flanking the doorway such as the 
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Hatfield or Hick’s yew, Taxus media hat- 
fieldi or hicksi; and the space between the 
corner and doorway planted with a spread- 
ing plant such as the hybrid spreading 
yew, Taxus media. This may require from 
four to 10 plants depending on the size 
of the house. Then at the front corners of 
the stoop use two low plants such as the 
dwarf yew, Taxus cuspidata nana. To the 
variety-lover, this planting may seem mo- 
notonous but it will grow well and look 
well for many years. 

As a final reminder, get the best advice 
you can for a good foundation planting, 
because you need first an artistic composi- 
tion, second a correct horticultural selec- 
tion and third a planting you can afford 
to buy. 

—Homer K. Dodge. 


Framingham, Mass. 


Transplanting Trees 


OME owners who want new shade 

trees should bear in mind a few fun- 
damental rules. The first of these is the se- 
lection of a tree usually native to the re- 
gion. In northeastern United States the 
oaks (pin oak, scarlet oak and white oak), 
sugar maple, elm, paper birch, linden, 
spruce and hemlock are desirable. A tree 
should be at least two inches in diameter 
and from six to 10 feet tall. Avoid plant- 
ing trees too closely. 

In planting, dig a hole large enough to 
accommodate the roots without crowding. 
Be sure the soil around the roots is good 
loam and that it is firmly packed. Leave 
the soil around the base of the tree 
‘‘dished’”’ so that it can hold water easily. 
Also, transplanted trees should be fed just 
outside the ball or roots in the Spring to 
insure vigorous growth. Trees, roots of 
which have been shocked by transplanting 
can be stimulated by liquid feeding. 


—George M. Codding. 


Stamford, Conn. 





Planting a modern Colonial. Corners are dogwood, sheared upright Japanese yew 
at doorway, dwarf yew under windows and around dogwoods—balance of planting 
mountain laurel and creeping myrtle as groundcover. 
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Euery gardener should try them 


Strawberries Are Easy! 


TRAWBERRIES are so easily grown 

that they should be in every garden. 
Red ripe berries picked fresh from the 
patch are a treat that many gardeners deny 
themselves because they think strawberries 
are hard to grow. 

Strawberries will produce something on 
almost any location where tomatoes and 
sweet corn grow well. They prefer a well 
drained soil well supplied with organic 
matter and retentive of water but will 
grow on almost any soil if well watered. 
A sod that has been turned and cultivated 
for a year or two is ideal. The best fer- 
tilizer is poultry manure in moderation, 
about six bushels per 1000 square feet, 
well mixed with the soil. Commercial fer- 
tilizer of a 5-10-5 formula is good but 
must never come in contact with the roots. 
The best practice is to scatter the fertilizer 
on top of the ground after the plants have 
been set and are beginning to grow. Apply 
in a band about six inches wide and work 
it into the soil with a hoe or cultivator. 

Plants may be set almost any time when 
they are not in blossom or in fruit but for 
best results set the plants as early in the 
Spring as the soil can be worked. Newly- 
set strawberry plants will endure any 
amount of cool, moist weather but are 
easily killed in hot, dry, windy weather. 
If the plants are not set in the early Spring 
before growth starts wait for a cool, moist 
period before setting and be prepared to 
water the plants if the weather turns hot 
and dry. 

Plants set in August or September will 
produce a small crop the following Spring 
and if they cannot be put out any other 
time by all means set them then. They can 
also be planted in late Fall, any time before 
the ground freezes, but these late set plants 
will not bear the following year. Plants 
that are set in the Spring or late Fall should 











have all the blossoms picked off as soon as 
they appear for the first year, for the plants 
are not well enough established to bear 
fruit and will not grow as they should if 
the blossoms are left on. 

When plants are set be sure to have the 
crowns—where the roots and leaves are 
attached —- even with the surface of the 
ground. This is very important, because 
the crowns will rot if covered with soil and 
the roots will dry out if exposed. Plants 
from your own garden or a nearby source 
are the best if they are healthy and of the 
right variety. There are a number of new 
varieties that are well worth trying and 
these are usually available only from straw- 
berry plant growers. 

The package in which plants are 
shipped should be opened as soon as re- 
ceived and the plants soaked in water for 
an hour or two. Then the bundles should 
be untied and, if not planted the same day, 
they should be set in a trench with the 
roots covered with soil in a cool shaded 
place sheltered from the wind. This is im- 
portant. Many plants are lost by being left 
in the package until a convenient time 
comes for planting which may be several 
weeks later. 

There are two types of strawberries, 
Spring and Fall bearing. The latter are 
often called ‘“‘everbearing’’ which is a mis- 
nomer, as they produce fruit only in the 
Spring and Fall. By all means try a few 
of the Fall bearing strawberries. These bear 
the first year and encourage the beginning 
gardener. Some of the newer varieties 
such as Evermore and Streamliner are a big 
improvement over the older Mastodon and 
Gem. 

However, experienced strawberry grow- 
ers seldom bother with the Fall bearing 
type. They are not productive and the 
flavor is not nearly as good as the regular 
kind. Then too, there are so many 
good fruits in the Fall that strawber- 
ries are not enjoyed then as much as 
they are in May and June. 

There are many varieties of straw- 
berries each of which is adapted to 
some particular soil and climate. 
Some varieties have a wide range of 
adaptation and succeed in nearly all 
locations in the regions for which 
they are suited. These are the vari- 
eties for the beginner to try first. If 
he gets good results with these, then 
he should try some of the varieties 
with a finer flavor. 











Set strawberry plants at proper depth. 
A, Too high. B, Just right. C, Too deep. 


The general purpose varieties are: 
For the northeastern and north cen- 
tral sections, Howard and Premier; 
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for the southern region; Klondyke, Blake- 
more and Missionary; for the Middle- 
West, Senator Dunlap and Aroma; and for 
the Pacific Coast, Marshall. Some of the 
choicer varieties where they grow well 
are Dorsett and Fairfax in the South and 
Middle Atlantic states; Maytime, Mid- 
land, Fairpeake, Catskill and Redstar in 
the northeastern and central states. 

On some soils strawberries thrive and 
bear well in the same location for two or 
three years but in many places it is best to 
start a new bed each year, using the small 
runner plants from the previous year's 
growth. It is so simple to start a new 
planting and these bear so much more fruit 
that this practice is usually followed by 
commercial growers and experienced gar- 
deners. Avoid grassy and weedy locations, 
because strawberries are difficult to keep 
free of weeds after the runners begin to 
take root. 

It is not necessary to mulch the plangs 
in the Fall but usually there is less danger 
from Winter killing. A mulch is needed 
during the fruiting season to keep the ber- 
ries clean and to avoid cultivation. 


—Donald F. Jones. 


Conn. Agri. Exp. Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Society Changes Name 


FTER polling its membership the 
Eastern States Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety changed its name to the National 
Chrysanthemum Society. The change was 
made because most of the 48 states are 
represented in the membership of this 
young but rapidly growing special plant 
society. 








Nation’s Best Gardener 


i” ta has just been received that 
J. Francis Moore, champion adult 
gardener of the United States, has been 
awarded $600 in Savings Bonds, a gold 
medal and a silver medal as District 
of Columbia champion by the National 
Garden Institute. Mr. Moore lives at 
3342 Quesada St., Washington and is 
secretary to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Adminisiration. 

A native of Washington, he had never 
grown many vegetables until 1942, be- 
ing occupied solely with the care of his 
lawn and flowers. He took a rather 
impoverished community plot, 60 x 110 
feet, in that year, and by hard work and 
skill developed it into one of the most 
productive home gardens in the nation. 

In 1945 he entered the National Green 
Thumb Contest and won second prize. 
In 1946 his son was married, his wife 
concentrated on home canning and he 
did all the garden work himself. Mr. 
Moore says that he likes gardening and 
expects to keep it up because of the 
better taste and quality of home-grown 
vegetables and also because they make 
possible a considerable saving in the 


family food budget. 
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They are not all sninach — 


Epicurean Green Fodder 


HERE was a day when “‘Junior’’ was 

sternly admonished to “‘like’’ his spin- 
ach, because it was supposed to be good 
for him and there were few available sub- 
stitutes. Head lettuce and celery were 
about the only salad crops the housewife 
knew. Today we can enjoy a respectable 
diversity of green fodder. 

Chinese or celery cabbage and the green 
sprouting or heading broccoli are now 
well established market vegetables. On 
the whole, I prefer the shorter leaved and 
thicker headed Wong Bok type of Chinese 
cabbage to the long pointed and cylindrical 
Chihli variety usually found on the 
market. 

The beet leaf or Swiss chard plant has 
been glamorized by the introduction of 
the red-stalked Rhubarb or Ruby varieties 
but only in looks is this any improvement 
over the common green and white chards. 
There is no difference in flavor or use. 

One commendable tendency of the 
change in vegetable fashions is the return 
to favor of the loose green leaf and cos 
types of lettuce. An excellent bronze- 
tipped cos or romain lettuce has been ad- 
vertised in California under the name, 
Bronze Romaine. This, like another new 
Californian introduction, Bronze Beauty 
leaf lettuce, is good looking enough to 
serve as a flower garden border or house 
plant. I have read some adverse comment 
with regard to the value and table quality 
of the lettuce-like plant, celtuce, but I have 
been well pleased with this plant which 
has lived up to all claims made for it. 

For their rapidity of growth, ease of 
culture and diversity of their use the cul- 
tivated large-leaf mustards deserve much 
more extensive planting both in home 
gardens and commercially than they have 
ever been given. Before the war a type of 
semi-heading Chinese mustard was offered 
in California which might well become a 
major garden crop. Importation of seed 
of this was evidently shut off and it does 
not appear in current lists. 

The Winter-hardy kale plant is one of 
the most unjustifiably neglected crops in 
American agriculture. It has an unusually 
good vitamin content and should hold a 
much larger place in both human and ani- 
mal nutrition. The fact that many folks 
do not like kale, saying it is tough and 
bitter, is due to the fact that the vegetable 
is often poorly grown and handled. When 
well grown — rapidly and in rich soil — 
kale leaves are not woody and fibrous and 
the flavor is better than cabbage, especially 
when improved by frost. 

The plants live through sub-zero 
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weather and one can dig a fresh green 
vegetable from the snow-banks of Janu- 
ary. Also, if the tops are cut and the plants 
not pulled, the remaining stumps sprout 
early in the Spring and furnish an aspara- 
gus substitute. 

Just before the war I had a purple- 
leaved curled kale from France. In growth 
it was very like the common dwarf green 
or “‘blue’’ Scotch kale but at the approach 
of Winter it turned a dark red or bluish 
purple, somewhat like red cabbage. This 
kale retains the color throughout the Win- 
ter and is one of the easiest grown and 
most attractive ornamental plants imag- 
inable. 

With cabbage which is the most valu- 
able of the edible leaf crops probably the 
outstanding new development is the Im- 
proved Wisconsin All Seasons. It is yel- 
lows-resistant and was brought out at the 
University of Wisconsin. An exception- 
ally high vitamin C content is claimed for 
this variety, assays indicating that it con- 
tains more than 60 milligrams of vitamin 
C per 100 grams of tissue, compared with 
40 to 55 for ordinary cabbage. It is now 
evident that in the future more attention 
will be given to the development of cab- 
bage varieties of better vitamin and nutri- 
ent content as well as better table quality. 
This should lead to a more extensive culti- 
vation of the savoy or curly-headed types. 

It is possible that we are at the begin- 
ning of a small revolution in celery culti- 
vation and marketing 
— the use of this 
vegetable in a green 
or unblanched state. 
The relatively new 
Utah varieties are 
now being sold green 
and have a better 
vitamin and nutri- 
tive value than the 
white-stalked prod- 
uct. We will prob- 
ably see the develop- 
ment of more tender 
leaf celery varieties 
designed for green 
consumption. 

Another strangely 
overlooked and ne- 
glected edible leaf or 
salad vegetable is ro- 
quette or rocket salad, 
also known by the 
Italian names of 
rucola and arugala. 
However, it is little 
known outside of the 
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The common Swiss chard is still tops. 






New Orleans area and in some Italian cir- 
cles. It is a culinary flavor herb and salad 
plant of considerable value. The leaf looks 
somewhat like a smooth radish leaf and has 
a peculiar spicy flavor. This is a rapid 
growing, short season plant and is more or 
less frost-resistant. From seed sown the first 
of September a crop can be gathered up to 
very near Christmas here in southern 
Michigan and some plants may even sur- 
vive the Winter and start new growth in 
the Spring. Usually, however, a hard 
ground freeze kills them. 

A further rival of the venerable spinach 
is the young grape leaf. In many places 
young and tender grape leaves are used in 
this way, although this supplemental or 
byproduct use of the vine is little known 
in the United States. In Greece grape 
leaves are commercially canned and before 
the war the product was exported to the 
United States. Large numbers of women 
and girls were employed in the vineyards 
each Spring picking grape leaves for can- 
ning. 

In some restaurants, as in San Francisco, 
grape leaf dishes are featured. 

There are many other edible leaf crops: 
cultivated dandelions, several chicory va- 
rieties, corn salad and the endives. Of the 
latter the new upright-growing cos endive 
is, possibly, the most desirable type for the 
home garden. 

It is also possible that in the course of a 
very few years the diversity of our edible 
leaf crops will be enlarged by the develop- 
ment of several new hybrid plants. A re- 
cent report states that Dr. M. M. Parker of 
the Virginia Truck Experiment Station 
has made a cross between kale and collards, 
producing a new vegetable high in vita- 
min content and desirable for Winter 
growing in the South. 


—Archer P. Whallon. 
Stockbridge, Mich. 
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Keaders' Letters th the Either 


A Real Problem 


EAR EDITOR—The comments on 

Winthrop Thornton’s article (Horti- 
culture, February 1) suggest that this 
will be a good time for me to make my 
complaint. I am advocating a city ordi- 
nance prohibiting children from running 
at large. When I bought my place my 
neighbors were few and childless. I hauled 
in soil and rock, evergreens and native 
plants and planned my quarter-acre wild 
garden on the point of an old glacial mo- 
raine. The city built my way. The children 
sprang up like weeds and swarmed to my 
hill like bugs. They hunt Indians in my 
forest, gather wild flowers on my meadow 
and tear down my walls to capture strange 
wild beasts, scarcely wilder than them- 
selves. I could throw clubs at them, I sup- 
pose, but I am away too much and cannot 
delegate this to my 90-year-old mother. 
Should I bring in a bear trap I found in the 
woods or just go on letting the “young 
fry’’ roam at will? 

—Frank H. Rose. 

Missoula, Mont. 


Lawns and Wood Ashes 


EAR EDITOR—Horticulture, Feb- 

ruary 15, 1947, mentioned the use of 
wood ashes on lawns. Concerning one of 
the largest lawns in Hartford, the gardener 
told me that if he could get enough, he 
would never use anything else. I have 
always used wood ashes for this purpose 
with the best results. 

—Charles M. Glazier. 

Hartford, Conn. 


More About Chestnuts 


EAR EDITOR — Your article on 

chestnut substitutes (February 15 
Horticulture) interested me. Five years 
ago I found several American chestnuts 
growing and two were bearing. Since then, 
however, I have not been able to check on 
them. 

However, I have growing both Japa- 
nese and Chinese chestnuts and find them 
very satisfactory in both hardiness and 
bearing. The Chinese tree is a strong 
grower adding as much as 22 inches last 
year. The foliage is similar to our old 
chestnuts and the trees hold the foliage 
over Winter. As for the nuts, mine are 
somewhat shy bearers but of good quality. 
They also make good trees for landscape 
work. 

The Japanese chestnut is not nearly as 
strong a grower and makes more of a 
rounded head. The foliage is more narrow 
and the trees good bearers. I have two 
types, one that bears large nuts and the 
other of medium size but with many more 
burrs. The bark is darker and I would not 
be too sure that they do not show some 
signs of blighting. 

Anyway, Japanese chestnuts are worth- 
while and produce a good crop of nuts. 
They make good eating and they make a 
very good show with their burrs especially 
when they turn brown, many remaining 
on the branches the great part of the Win- 
ter, even though they lose their foliage 
early in the Autumn. 


—George M. V. Wantz. 
Westminster, Md. 





Bigger and Better Flowers and Vegetables 


Above are some of the men engaged in helping horticulturists all over the 
country through their research at the United States Department of Agriculture’s 
extensive and well-equipped experiment station in Beltsville, Md. From left 
to right they are: Dr. Philip Brierly, senior pathologist; Dr. W. D. McClellan, 
associate pathologist; Dr. Samuel L. Emsweller, principal horticulturist and 
recipient of the Gold Medal of the New England Gladiolus Society for his many 
years of work with this flower; Dr. Floyd F. Smith, senior entomologist; and 


Dr. Neil W. Stuart, plant physiologist. 
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Poke Greens 


EAR EDITOR—I should like to tell 

about our way of cooking poke 
greens. We gather the young shoots when 
they are about five or six inches high. We 
also add a handful of young horseradish 
leaves, if a sprightly flavor is desired. Then 
we freshen them up in cold water and 
cook in rapidly boiling salted water until 
tender. Then we drain, add pepper and 
butter. Serve with vinegar for those who 
like it. 

—Rebecca Parker. 

Salem, Ind. 


A Rue Antidote 
EAR EDITOR—In the February 15 


issue of Horticulture I noted a letter 
regarding rue and its effects on the skin. 
Because of its beauty of form, its color and 
its hardiness, I feel much as did Henry 
Beston, in ‘‘Herbs and the Earth,”” when he 
wrote, ‘Were it ever to come to pass that 
I could have but two herbs in the garden, 
rue would always be the other.’’ I say this 
in spite of the fact that two or three times 
it has caused me discomfort through its 
poisonous oils. 

Pliny warned us centuries ago not to 
gather rue while the dew was still on it 
and carelessness in this respect brings its 
dire results. Recently, I have been intro- 
duced to an antidote. It is a succulent, 
Aloe vera, whose juice heals the skin erup- 
tion within about 48 hours and stops the 
itching almost upon application. Incident- 
ally, this succulent is now grown on a large 
scale in Pasadena. 


—AMrs. Charles H. Wright. 
San Marino, Calif. 


Moth Balls and Aphis 


EAR EDITOR — Three years ago 

Horticulture suggested that moth 
balls are a sure cure for aphis on nastur- 
tiums. Since then I have pounded moth 
balls into small bits and put a handful of 
them around each sprouting seed as soon 
as it appeared above ground with practi- 
cally complete success. 

This gave me much pleasure as for 
years I had ceased trying to grow nastur- 
tiums and I have always been very fond 
of them and loved to have bowls of them 
in the house. As the season will soon be 
here, I thought it would bear repetition 
and I wish to add that for two seasons | 
tried moth balls around my old red trum- 
pet honeysuckle with almost as good 
results. 

—NMrs. A. W. Fisher. 
South Bend, Ind. 
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OTES in Horticulture about un- 

wanted plants in home gardens have 
not included reference to some which are 
pestering garden makers in the Northwest. 
Most of the complaints from that section 
have to do with blackberries which spring 
up in great numbers in the most undesir- 
able places as well as over-run the vacant 
lots and back yards. The Himalaya vari- 
eties seem to be the kinds most frequently 
encountered and they are extremely per- 
sistent. Moreover, they are uncommonly 
resistant to most of the weed killers, al- 
though ammate gives reasonably good re- 
sults if used faithfully. 

Even in the East wild blackberries may 
prove a pest. I have been fighting them for 
several years in an uncultivated field where 
I have also been battling poison ivy. I 
have used most of the weed killers more or 
less successfully but coarse borax has be- 
come my standby for a continuous pro- 
gram. With it, I am able to keep paths free 
from blackberries and to kill out the 
poison ivy which shows up in new places 
each season. The ivy on the trees I spray 
with ammonium sulfamate after the vine 
trunks, some of them as large as my arm, 
have been severed with a sharp ax. 

Poison ivy has become a real menace in 
many communities. In fact, in the town 
where I live, one of the candidates for tree 
warden is making a campaign issue of 
poison ivy, promising to eradicate it from 
all the public highways if elected. 


HILE at the National Flower Show 

at Chicago, I met Otto Amling of 
Maywood, IIl., one of the leading exhibi- 
tors at the show. Of greatest interest to 
old-timers was a vase of his new rose—a 
seedling American Beauty. Here, it seemed 
to me, was this majestic old favorite re- 
born. The color is better than the original, 
the odor is superb and the foliage is even 
more attractive. As a guess, I would haz- 
ard the opinion that this seedling is des- 
tined for great popularity. It has every- 
thing! 


NE of my most treasured memories 

of New Orleans is the glory of the 
crepe myrtles—almost as lovely and cer- 
tainly as common there as purple lilacs in 
New England. While at the Philadelphia 
flower show I was astonished to hear that 
this charming shrub is grown in Philadel- 
phia. Sometimes, I was told, it does not 
flower but usually it does, perhaps two 
years out of three. If I were younger, I 
would have a try at selecting some hardy 
varieties of this shrub on the chance that 
I could grow it near Boston. If buddleia 
can be grown so far north, why not crepe 
myrtle? 
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EING a veteran railroader, traveling 
thousands of miles every year, I have 
often admired the little gardens grown be- 
side switch towers and section shacks. 
Often the soil is miserable and the smoke 
from the locomotives must cause trouble. 
However, the other day | talked with a 
switch tender on the Pennsylvania and he 
told me that he grows his flowers in noth- 
ing more than ashes and cinders. ‘“‘It’s all 
the soil there is,’’ he explained, but, it 
seems, he uses plenty of water and things 
grow wonderfully. He is particularly 
proud of his Heavenly Blue morning 
glories, his marigolds and his nasturtiums. 
Calliopsis and portulaca are two other an- 
nuals that do not mind either smoke or 
heat, he added. 


ONTRIBUTORS to Horticulture 

have done much to promote the use 
of sawdust as a mulching material, show- 
ing that the prejudice against this material 
which formerly existed was mostly un- 
founded. Now it appears that coarse hard- 
wood sawdust is exceptionally satisfactory 
as a medium in which to start many seeds. 
I find Professor A. H. MacAndrews of 
Syracuse University quoted as saying that 
sawdust is more dependable in the growing 
of delphiniums from seed than various 
combinations of sand, soil, peat and leaf 
mold with which he experimented. It is 
my opinion that equally satisfactory re- 
sults will follow the use of sawdust in the 
germination of other seeds. It has good 
moisture-holding qualities and provides 
excellent drainage. Of course, it has no 
plant food and seedlings require an early 
shifting to soil. 


T was a privilege to renew my acquaint- 

ance with Lord Aberconway, President 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, at the 
three great eastern flower shows this year. 
Just 10 years ago I first had the pleasure 
of hearing his comments, mostly flattering, 
on the manner in which the flower exhibi- 
tions in America are conducted. This time 
I found him just as keen and just as well 
informed as before. His knowledge of 
plants is by no means superficial. Indeed, 
there are few gardeners, professional or 
otherwise, who can pass more critically 
upon a flower show exhibit. He carries a 
folding metal rule in his pocket and fre- 
quently uses it to measure the size of a 
flower. Then he can say immediately that 
a similar flower in his greenhouse is larger 
or, perhaps, not so large as its American 
counterpart. There were certain flowers in 
our shows about which he said rather 
frankly, “I grow them somewhat better.”’ 
Yet, there were others with which he, as 
he admitted, had done little. 
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T New York the other day I talked 
with a man who gardens on the roof 
of his tenement house. He raises marigolds, 
zinnias and calendulas for flowers and 
tomatoes, melons and squash for vegeta- 
bles. Everything is grown in old tin cans. 
He punches the bottom of each can full of 
holes, puts in an inch or so of pebbles and 
then fills the cans with good soil enriched 
with a teaspoon of fertilizer. 

During the Summer he waters with a 
“‘tea’’ made of a teaspoon of fertilizer to 
each five gallons of water. He claims he 
grows immense crops and never is troubled 
with diseases of any kind. He insists that 
his secret is simple—plenty of water, sun 
and air and just as much food as the plants 
will take. 


OT so very long ago | was very much 

pleased to find my friend James J. 
Hurley was awarded the Gold Medal of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
for his skill in gardening. I have known 
“Jim” for many years and long ago found 
him one of the ablest gardeners I have ever 
met. 

At the present time he is head gardener 
for Mrs. Robert Treat Paine II of Chest- 
nut Hill, Mass., and is well-known in New 
England for the many prizes he has won 
at the flower shows over the years. He has 
also been a very active member in the Gar- 
deners’ and Florists’ Club of Boston for 
almost 40 years and has held many offices 
in that organization. It is a pleasure and 
a great satisfaction to know that his ability 
is recognized. 


James J. Hurley. 
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Au expen giued aduice 


On Garden Fertilizers 


IME, organic matter and plant nutrients, 
weather permitting, are still the essen- 
tials of good plant growth. So far, there 
is no substitute for them. If a new mate- 
rial either sweetens the soil, adds materially 
to the humus or supplies such nutrients as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, calcium, 
magnesium, manganese, boron or some 
other needed nutrient it has some worth 
and its use must be determined by its cost. 
The proper placement or incorporation 
of lime, organic material or fertilizer will 
influence the growth of the plant if the 
soil is not in good tilth. However, with a 
good garden soil only the quantity used is 
important. Mulching and cultural prac- 
tices have some effect but generally the suc- 
cess in the garden depends upon the chemi- 
cal and physical condition of the soil. 

Plants vary in their fertilizer or nutrient 
needs. Shrubs, trees and lawn grasses need 
the least plant nutrients per given area. 
Small fruits and short season annuals need 
twice as much. Perennials are next and 
long season fruit bearing crops require the 
maximum amounts. 

On a 1,000 square foot basis, using dry 
5-10-5 fertilizer, 10 pounds would be 
ample for shrubs and grasses; 20 pounds 
for small fruits, annual flowering plants, 
beans, lettuce, spinach and other greens; 
30 pounds for most perennials, both flow- 
ers and vegetables, sweet corn, pumpkins, 
squash, peppers and root crops; and 40 
pounds for eggplants, tomatoes, potatoes 


and broccoli. On a good deep root sup- 
porting soil that is well limed the above 
quantities may be reduced from 25 to 50 
per cent. 

The amount of lime in the soil should 
be the first consideration. Lime is the 
policeman of the soil. It keeps the chemi- 
cal constituents in the soil in order. It 
makes possible the most growth for a given 
amount of fertilizer. Magnesium liming 
material should be used and at least two- 
thirds of any liming material should be 
applied before spading so that it reaches 
the soil underneath. Magnesium limestone 
is safer to use than magnesium hydrated 
lime. There is less danger of over-doing 
the liming job. 

Furthermore, you can use this material 
for so-called acid loving plants. The best 
azaleas I have are growing in a heavily 
limed soil but I use only magnesium lime- 
stone for this purpose. A high calcium 
limestone which does not contain sufficient 
magnesium will cause the leaves to turn 
yellow. Some of the old text book writers 
probably would throw up their hands in 
horror if they heard me say this. It is an- 
other case where theory and practice do 
not agree. We have many theories to live 
down. We want to be sure that a lack of 
lime is not limiting the growth of our 
plants before we use fertilizer. 

Fertilizer comes in two forms; namely, 
organic and inorganic. Organic fertilizers 
such as wet or dried animal manures, 








Bobbink & Atkins garden at New York Flower Show, awarded gold medal 
of Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
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chicken manure, tankage and ground bone 
are slow acting and produce the best re- 
sults on a limed soil. They must be decayed 
in the soil before the plant can use them. 
They are ideal where small quantities of 
plant food are needed. There is little dan- 
ger of burning the roots of plants with 
them. They help to maintain organic mat- 
ter in the soil. Most animal manures should 
be supplemented with a little superphos- 
phate — 300 pounds to a ton. Chicken 
manure should have 400 pounds added to 
each ton (five pounds to a wheelbarrow 
load). Usually there is no need to use any 
chemical fertilizer if manure is used at the 
rate of a load to 1,000 square feet. Chicken 
manure should be used with care unless it 
has considerable litter mixed with it. 

In light, sandy soils organic materials 
should be spaded into the soil. On heavy 
soils or those that are not well aérated 
(black colored) organic materials should 
be worked into the surface after the soil 
has been spaded. As a matter of fact, it is 
not a good practice to apply organic mate- 
rials on black soils any other way. Chemi- 
cals produce far better results. If the 
amount of manure is not enough for the 
garden, starter and transplanting solutions 
make ideal supplements. 

Chemical fertilizers are available imme- 
diately providing the soil has moisture in 
it. They give quicker results than organic 
materials which is the reason market gar- 
deners use them for early crops. The main 
difficulty with these in the home garden 
is the fact that too much may be used in 
one place. In order to avoid this, they may 
be placed in water. 

Whenever you consider chemical ferti- 
lizer look for the formula. A 5-10-5 fer- 
tilizer means every 100 pounds contains 
five pounds of nitrogen, 10 pounds of 
phosphoric acid and five pounds of potash 
or 20 pounds of plant food. A 4-12-4 has 
the same amount of plant food but in a 
slightly different proportion. The more 
plant food a fertilizer has, the more valu- 
able it is but you need less of it. If you 
need 20 pounds of a 5-10-5 you would 
need only 10 pounds of a 10-20-10 and 
it is worth twice as much. 

A ton of good barnyard manure con- 
tains approximately 10 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 16 pounds of phosphorus and 15 to 
20 pounds of potash. From the standpoint 
of plant food it should be worth just a 
little more than 100 pounds of a 5-10-5 
chemical fertilizer but animal manure also 
contains other things so that actually it 
would be worth 10 dollars if 100 pounds 
of the fertilizer cost five dollars. 

For most purposes a fertilizer solution 
is the safest way to use a chemical fer- 
tilizer. It may be used in different strengths 
and, if you have the water handy, you will 
get better results than with dry fertilizer. 


—V.A. Tiedjens. 
Virginia Truck Exp. Station. 


ED. NOTE: Dr. Tiedjens will write on the 
use of fertilizers, in an early issue. 
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Insecticides and Bees 


N the present furor over the possible 

danger to honeybees through the use of 
DDT it is interesting to note a University 
of California report on the effect of insecti- 
cides other than DDT on these insects. 


In areas where cryolite is applied to truck 
crops or to deciduous fruit trees beekeepers 
have reported less injury to their colonies than 
from arsenical applications. 

Several hundred colonies of bees were either 
killed or seriously injured by the application 
of DN dusts to citrus trees in Orange County 
during the past few seasons. Windrows of dead 
bees were found in apiaries in locations where 
dinitro compounds were used. 

The application of either lead or calcium 
arsenate to corn in the attempted control of the 
corn earworm resulted in killing between 300 
and 400 colonies of bees in the Blythe area in 
the Spring of 1945 and left a large number of 
colonies seriously injured. 

The experimental apiary of the University 
of California at Davis was again seriously in- 
jured in 1945 by calcium arsenate drifting 
over surrounding territory during its applica- 
tion to tomato fields one mile or more from the 
apiary. The number of colonies was reduced 
by the effects of the poison from 75 to less than 
20. No honey was produced from the star 
thistle whereas in average years a crop of three 
tons of honey could be expected. Queen rear- 
ing nuclei also suffered destruction and all re- 
search work was either destroyed or brought to 
a stop. 

Applications of sabadilla dust to alfalfa in 
the Blythe area resulted in the killing of the 
bees working on the alfalfa blossoms on the 
day the dust was applied. After the third day 
bees were about as numerous in the field as 
they were before the application. Unlike the 
effect of DDT that of sabadilla killed the 
honeybees in the field. 

The observations of J. E. Eckert, author of 
the report, have led to the conclusion that 
when dusts containing three or five per cent of 
DDT are applied to alfalfa in bloom the bees 
that have oriented themselves to the fields 
treated may be killed during the first day. As 
new blossoms open or as the dust is shaken 
from the blossoms. other bees orient them- 
selves to the treated field and can work with 
apparent safety on the first or second day after 
DDT has been applied. 

Where hundreds of acres were dusted with 
approximately three ounces of DDT per acre. 
in an attempt to control mosquitoes, no ap- 
preciable injury to bees in the vicinity was 
observed. 

Another factor that would tend to reduce 
the hazards to beekeeping by the use of DDT 
is that, at present, the quantity of DDT used 
per acre is only a small fraction of the amounts 
of other toxic materials used for the same pur- 
pose. 


If the pollinating insects are to be safe- 
guarded from destruction, DDT dust or 
sprays should be applied before alfalfa, 
onions and other crops treated come into 
bloom. If this is done no appreciable in- 
jury can be expected to result to bees from 


the use of DDT. 
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Cloches for Soil Warmth 


P. BRASHER of the Delaware experi- 
ment station has determined that re- 
jected pyrex baking dishes placed over hills 
of sweet corn, tomato, cantaloupe, water- 
melon and pole lima beans hastened, de- 
cidedly, the germination of all the crops. 
In the case of the lima beans no germina- 
tion was obtained in the open but a perfect 
stand under the protectors. The soil and 
air temperatures were higher under the 
covers with a difference of two to five de- 
grees registered in the soil at a depth of 
four inches. 

Early yields were increased with all the 
crops except watermelons, which were 
damaged by damping-off fungi. With the 
cantaloupe and tomato the early advantage 
in yield persisted so that total yields were 
significantly higher. However, on an eco- 
nomic basis the cantaloupe was the only 
crop which would have paid for the added 
cost. 

For the home garden the plant protec- 
tors would have a material benefit, pro- 
vided protectors could be purchased for 
less than 10 cents. In the home garden it 
would be more feasible to ventilate the 
protectors so as to avoid overheating and 
damping-off troubles. 





Combating Leaf Nematode 


HE leaf nematode is, perhaps, the 

worst pest that a grower of garden 
chrysanthemums has to face. According 
to the Massachusetts Nurseryman, it kills 
the leaves, stunts the plants and injures 
the flowers so that the plant is scrubby and 
worthless. A newly infested leaf at first 
shows yellowish or brownish wedge- 
shaped areas limited by the larger veins. 
As the infestation increases it turns pro- 
gressively more brown, is eventually killed 
and dries up. 

The leaf nematode can be controlled, 
along with the midge, aphids and some 
other chrysanthemum pests by treating the 
soil in which the plants are growing with 
sodium selenate. 

Sodium selenate is a granular white 
powder which is poisonous. So, as a warn- 
ing, it is dyed red or blue for commercial 
use. Sodium selenate is used in solution 
and is applied at the rate of one-quarter 
gram per square foot of soil. The plants 
should be well established—two or three 
weeks—with good root systems. The soil, 
at time of application, should not be dry 
but moist or wet and after treatment the 
solution should be washed off the tops of 
the plants to avoid injury. For complete 
control it may be necessary to repeat the 
treatment in about two weeks. 

A stock solution is made up by dissolv- 
ing 100 grams (three and one-half 
ounces) sodium selenate in one gallon of 
water in a glass jug. One quart of stock 
solution to 25 gallons of water makes 
enough treating solution for 100 square 
feet. The dosage rate is one pint of treat- 
ing solution to one square foot of soil. 
Apply with a sprinkling can. 
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To Plant a Nut Tree 


Let us presume that a hole has been dug deep 
and wide enough to provide amply for the root 
system, be sure to pile the top soil separate 
while digging so it can be used to fill in around 
the roots. First: Shovel in and stemp firmly 
four or six inches of good top soil, marked A. 

Second: Set the tree in the hole and work 
good soi! well in and around the root crotches 
and the tap root. This must be done with a 
tamping stick, rounded at the end so danger 
of sharp edges injuring the roots will be eliminated. 
Tamp ¢ an ard as in planting a post. 

Three: Spread out the lateral roots well 
as they grow from the main root and pack 
solidly with good soil (B) to well over the top 
lateral roots. 

Fourth: Pack sod around the side of the 
hole away from roots. (C). 


Fifth: Fill the hole to the top with good 
top soil. (D). ee 
Sixth: Mound soil in cone shape (E) around 


base of tree, creating a trench around the outside 
edge of the mound. (F) Keep the graft (G) 
above the ground line. If the ike between 
the roots and the graft is short it is satisfactory to 
mound the soil over it the first year. 

X Top has been cut back about here, ready 
to plant. If this was not done by the nursery; 
do it before planting. 


This illustration is reproduced from the booklet entitled “Plant America’s 

Nut Heritage” which was written and published by John W. Hershey, 

Downington, Pa., price 25 cents. It is recommended reading for anyone 
interested in nut tree varieties and nut tree culture. 
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Insecticides * 


Branches: White Ploins, N.Y 





SPRA-TOX 


The Ideal Insecticide 


Spra-Tox contains rotenone and pyre- 
thrum energized with penetrants and 
spreaders to assure a complete, non- 
poisonous, highly effective and safe 
spray for greenhouse and outdoor use. 


Kills chewing and sucking insects with- 


out discoloring or injuring foliage. BA) 


Used throughout the country on estates _ 
and parks and by commercial growers 1 gal. 


and nurserymen. 


eT 


5 gals. 
10 gals. 
30 gals. 
50 gals. 


palin : 
i 


$ 5.00 
22.00 
42.50 

112.00 

170.00 





ROTOX 


Non-poisonous Insecticide-Fungicide Dust 


Combined rotenone-sulphur dust. Un- 
equalled in the vegetable garden for 
destroying Mexican Bean Beetle, Leaf 
Hopper, Asparagus Beetle, Cabbage 
Looper, Canker Worm, Cabbage Worm, 
Aphids and many other insects and for 
controlling plant diseases. Contains no S the 
arsenic, fluorine, or lead. Safe. Ex- 


tremely effective. Non-poisonous. 


25 lbs. 
50 lbs. 
100 Ibs. 








463 Blooms 
the third 


year! 





New AZALEA 


Hino-crimson 


*. 
2 
“4 





“The most exciting Azalea 
we have ever seen” 


Like its parent, the famous Azalea Hinodigiri, bright red, 
evergreen, dwarf. But Hino-crimson is ALSO (1) fragrant, (2) 
non-fading, (3) more vigorous with shinier larger leaves and 
(4) hardier, through southern New England and Pennsylvania. 
Need we say more? Facts can speak louder than adjectives! 


The 12-inch specimen photographed (counted 463 blooms) 
grew from a 3-in. pot in only three years. Order direct, NOW. 
We can ship up to late May—safe even if in full bloom. Send 
only prices below—pay express on arrival. 


NO BUDS (from greenhouse) | BUDDED (bloom this spring) 
2\4-in. pots ...... 10 for $7.50 6to 8 in. B&B 2 for . .$6.00 
ee eee 5for 6.25 | 12 to 15 in. B&B each .. 7.50 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H4 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 





























SPRINGFOOD 


A perfectly balanced ration for lawns and gardens 


Springfood is regarded by prominent 
gardeners as the finest fertilizer obtain- 
able for lawns, gardens, shrubs, hedges 
and vines. A safe and highly effective 
blend of organic and mineral ingre- 
dients containing every manurial ele- 
ment needed to sustain vigorous plant 
growth and build up fertility of the 
soil. Like all D & P Special Foods it 
contains no filler. 





100 Ibs. $ 6.00 


Write to Department G.4 for our new 64-page 2 ton 


“Guide to Better Gardening” 


Dogeett-P fei/ company 


Fungicides * Weed Killers * Fertilizers 
Springficld - New Jersey 


* Philodelphio, Pa + Glen Cove, N.Y 


$5.00 


Ton lots 95.00 
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Combines Four Growth-Producing 
Elements in one Master Fertilizer 


Fertilizer — Humus — Bacteria — Moisture 
control. These are the really important requi- 
sites for your lawn or garden. Fertilizer to 
supply plant food; humus to condition soil; 
bacteria to help convert the raw fertilizer into 
available form; and moisture to dissolve it 
so the plants can use it, as they only drink 
their food. 

No other fertilizer so completely performs 
all these necessary services in one inexpensive 
Master Fertilizer. 


Plan your garden with this exceptienal 
fertilizer this year. See how much better it 
will be, how much better it will remain. And 
then instead of depleting your soil it will 
build it up so that each year you use 
DRICONURE your soil becomes better — 
physically better, richer, healthier for plants 
to live in. 

Get the large 50-lb. economy bags now. 











FeERERs Lees 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. | 


BOSTON — 177 MILK STREET ; ser 
NEW YORK — 165 JOHN STREET 
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Make an Herb Wheel 


T IS Spring now, that time of year 

when the earth smells so good, and the 
time to start an herb wheel. Our wheel is 
in the terrace just a step above the herb 
garden. It is a circle with another space 
about 18 inches wide around the outside 
rim of the wheel. This we bordered with 
brick set lengthwise in the ground. In this 
border we laid small flat stepping stones. 
These make an excellent substitute for the 
sunny bank where thymes can grow. 
Thyme likes to nestle against warm stones 
and unless the plants are kept dry they are 
apt to winterkill. 

We have lemon thyme, Thymus ser- 
pyllum vulgaris, between the stones. It 
grows like a thick plushy carpet and has a 
golden-green foliage with pink flowers. 
There are caraway and T. herba-barona, 
the latter a prostrate plant that spreads 
rapidly. It has lovely rose pink flowers 
and for variety there is garden thyme, T. 
vulgaris, which grows like a small woody 
shrub 12 inches high. This latter is very 
fragrant and has lavender flowers. 

One does not need to grow more than 
half a dozen of each of the foliage herbs 
to supply an average family. First, comes 
chives for cheese, salads and omelets. If 
not cut too often, it has lovely soft purple 
flowers. Another is parsley. Sow the seeds 
very early in the Spring after soaking them 
a few hours in hot water. 

One should also have a few plants of 
sweet basil to flavor all tomato dishes and 
should not forget to put a leaf into each 
jar when canning tomatoes this Summer. 

We also recommend planting garlic and 
onions and a few plants of Summer savory 
for ali bean dishes. My own secret recipe 
is a large pinch of Summer savory in clam 
chowder. Our guests always wonder about 
that different flavor because thyme is the 
conventional herb for chowder. 

Nor should sweet majoram be left out. 
It is beautiful to look at, heavenly to smell 
and delicious to taste. Obviously it is one 
of our favorite herbs and we use it par- 
ticularly in a butter sauce for fish combined 
with savory and parsley. 

There is magic in all these green fra- 
grant things and one quickly becomes en- 
tranced with the patterns of an herb wheel. 
There are enough spokes in the wheel to 
_have a few spaces for purely decorative 
purposes. We have a handful of Roman 
wormwood, Artemesia pontica, because its 
green gray foliage makes such a beautiful 
lacy pattern. However, it must be trimmed 
constantly, it spreads so rapidly. 

The samphire, Crithmum maritimum, 
is a little plant that comes from the Medi- 
terranean where it clings to the sea cliffs. 
The starry white flowers of the sweet 
woodruff, Asperula odorata, are so beau- 
tiful we could not resist a few plants. The 
leaves are like green stars. When the sun 
touches them they turn a lighter shade. 


—Elsa Huntley. 


New London. Conn. 
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Do you really 


ant to 
Weoda'/ 


just spray 


WEEDONE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE FAMOUS 2,4D WEED KILLER 








Don’t fool around with “‘just-as-goods” ...use the 
original 2,4D weed-killer developed by Dr. F. D. Jones 
of American Chemical Paint Co. After three seasons 
of use by the public, Weedone has shown its superior 
ability to kill weeds. 


There’s more to Weedone than just 2,4D. 
@ it wets more thoroughly 
@ it sticks . .. rain or shine 


@ it penetrates and kills right out to the root tips 


It kills weeds without killing lawn grass. Kills Dande- 
lions, Plantains, Poison Ivy, Chickweed, Ragweed, 
Morning Glory, and most other weeds. 


Trial size can 75¢ 
Quart $2.50 Galion $7.50 


Ask your dealer or write to American Chemica! Paint 
Co., Ambler, Pa. 





Plantain: Before Spraying Plantain: After Spraying... 
with Weedone. curled up and dead! 




















New Rule Book 


ARNO H. NEHRLING, Director of 
“+ Publications of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, announces pub- 
lication of the fifth edition of the 
Society’s Rule Book for Exhibitors and 
Judges. This is the only such publica- 
tion available in the United States and 
is widely used at flower shows through- 
out the country. Copies are available 
at 25 cents each at the Society’s offices, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass. 




















New Arboretum Directory 


HE American Association of Botanic 

Gardens and Arboretums is in the 
process of assimilating material for a new 
directory covering this country and Can- 
ada. This will take the place of the one 
issued by the American Association of 
Nurserymen in 1939. Many institutions 
have added new land since that time and 
some arboretums have gone out of exist- 
ence altogether. Thus, a new directory 


For SUMMER SHADE |) 7 
and BEAUTY “y 


NOW 


Now is a good time to give your grounds the added beauty that comes 
from planting fine, big trees exactly where you want them. Enjoy their 
healthful shade and the impression of established natural dignity they 
provide. 





Supplying, moving, and planting choice big trees has long been a spe- 
cialty of Frost & Higgins. Our equipment is the best available. Even 
more important, 10 men in our organization have a total of 200 years’ 
experience in successful tree moving. 


Without obligation, why not arrange for a consultation now? 


Our services include: Dormant Spraying, Spraying Evergreens, Fruit 
Trees, Shade Trees; Transplanting Shade Trees, Pruning Shade Trees, 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs; Tree Surgery; Fertilizing; Aerating and Rectifying 
Soils; Gassing Borers; Removing Undesirable Trees; Landscape Planting. 


with accurate and complete information is 
needed. 

If new arboretums or botanic gardens 
have been started during recent years or are 
about to begin operations, it would be 
helpful if information concerning them 
would be sent to Dr. Donald Wyman, 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


The FROST (aud }H1GGINS CO. 


Arlington, Massachusetts 





20 MILL STREET ARL. 1410 

















Get Your Free Copy 


MAX SCHLING’S GUIDE 
AND HANDBOOK OF 


DAFFODILS and NARCISSI 


For Fanciers, Connoisseurs, Growers for Exhibition 


Now ready for immediate delivery—the most complete list of Daffodils 
ever offered to the public with the most thorough description of every 
variety and a wealth of information covering names of originators, 
year of introduction, lists of awards, etc. Full details of classification 
that will enable exhibitors to avoid confusion in classifying all 
varieties. 


This unprecedented list includes Daffodils ranging in price from 10c 
to $100 each. All are American grown and absolutely tops in quality. 


DELIVERY OF BULBS BEFORE SEPT. 1 GUARANTEED 


You know the importance of early planting of Daffodils and can 
appreciate the value of this unusual guarantee—that all bulbs will be 
delivered before September lst. To make this possible, the last date 
for accepting orders is July 15th. No orders can be accepted after 
that date. This beautifully illustrated Handbook of Daffodils is now 
ready. Write at once for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
612 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Garden Lilies 
Booming in 
Popularity 


HE garden lily next to the outdoor 

chrysanthemum is, perhaps the one 
plant group which is attracting the most 
popular interest in America. Not that in- 
terest in lilies is a new thing. In fact, lilies 
in cultivation have had a long history in 
the hands of some of the most famous of 
horticulturists. It is a history, however, 
which has suffered interruptions because 
of pest troubles not formerly understood 
and because of the chaos of wartime dis- 
ruptions of international trade. 

Even though these difficulties which 
have beset the lily resulted in a period of 
unpopularity, they also stimulated the re- 
search which is again bringing the plant 
to the fore. Those who loved lilies and 
knew lilies persisted in their interest, at- 
tacking the problem by breeding for new 
varieties, applying new techniques to pest 
control and studying the adaptability of 
different kinds of lilies to different grow- 
ing conditions. 


***The American Lily Year Book,”’ edited 
by George L. Slate. Published by the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society, Washington 4, D. C. 
Price $1.10. 





All this was brought out in the recently 
published ‘“The American Lily Year 
Book’’* which contains much history, 
much promise in the way of things to come 
and much more in the way of cultural ad- 
vice. Even though a careful attempt has 
been made to not let the papers on pests 
take up too much space, as may have hap- 
pened in the past, gardeners will appreciate 
the reports by W. D. McClellan, Neil W. 
Stuart and Charles J. Gould. 

As for culture, one of the most signifi- 
cant developments has been the method of 
raising seedlings in vermiculite as reported 
by Mr. Stuart who states that: 

Tests have shown that vermiculite for seed- 
ling production is best handled when the seed 
flats are sub-irrigated. Waterproof fiber-resin 
inserts of various sizes, . . . are convenient for 
use in flats. The insert is fitted into the flat, and 
an inch of coarse gravel placed in the bottom, 
and a two and one-half or three inch clay pot 
set on this for adding water. The flat is then 
nearly filled with vermiculite of the ‘‘concrete 
aggregate’ or ‘‘soil-conditioner’’ grade. The 
seeds are dusted with a little arasan or fermate 
to control soil-born organisms, sown and cov- 
ered with about one-half inch of vermiculite. 
Water is then added through the clay pot in 
small quantities until the surface is moist. The 
flat will then require no further attention for 
from one to several weeks. 

It should be emphasized that seedlings grow- 
ing in vermiculite soon exhibit symptoms of 
nitrogen and phosphorus deficiency if none is 
supplied. A convenient means of fertilizing 
the flats is by the use of a soluble fertilizer. A 
tablespoonful of a complete fertilizer such as 
5-10-5 is stirred in a gallon of water and the 
undissolved calcium phosphate allowed to set- 
tle. The resulting extract applied to the flat at 





intervals of two weeks to a month, depending 
upon the rate of growth, will provide ample 
nutrient for good growth. It is felt that the 
care required in fertilizing the seed flats is more 
than offset by the better germination, more 
rapid growth, ease of transplanting and ab- 
sence of weeds in the vermiculite. Further- 
more, when soil is used in sub-irrigated flats 
it must be mixed with sand if water is to move 
through it rapidly by capillarity, and seedlings 
growing in it usually need an application of 
fertilizer if good growth is to be obtained. 

Still other cultural articles are William 
H. Wolff's “Experience With Wilson's 
Variety of Formosanum,”’ Alan and Esther 
MacNeil’s ‘‘Culture in the New Lily Gar- 
den” and L. E. Longley’s “Lilies in Min- 
nesota.’’ Of historical interest are the lily 
reminiscences of W. N. Craig and Mrs. 
Mortimer J. Fox's sketch of Abbe Dela- 
vay, who explored the mountains of 
Yunnan for lilies. 

As for new varieties, there are two re- 
ports from the famous Manitoba lily ex- 
pert, F. L. Skinner, and another from 
Isabella Preston of Ottawa. Also Mary 
G. Henry writes of her varieties of Lilium 
superbum and L. N. Freimann reports of 
hybrids of L. henryi. Jan de Graaff and 
Louis Vasseur discuss lily breeding pro- 
grams. 

In addition to North American reports, 
the lily year book contains correspondence 
which brings the reader up-to-date on how 
lily growers in France and England kept 
going during the war years. Biographical 
notes on the late violet by Niles Walker 
and the late Carl Purdy are also included. 





New Rose White Wings 
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Rich Beauty... 


IN A HOST OF NEW VARIETIES! 


Count on Wayside Gardens for the newest—just as you count on us for the finest. 


ductions. Glorious. 


in three sections of the country. 


necessary that you enclose with your request 50c coin or 
stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 
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These choice items typify Wayside’s fine spring offerings: 

NEW CALIFORNIA ROSE ORIGINATIONS. Exclusive Wayside intro- 
All the name implies. Deep vermilion buds, semidouble 
flowers of Tyrian rose. Vigorous bushes. White Wings. Large dogwood-like 
flowers. Gold-tipped amethyst stamens in silvery white petals. Ming Toy. 
Dainty rose-colored, precisely-placed petals quite like a miniature Camellia. 
NEW ROSE EDITH WILLKIE — Pointed bud of deep jasper red unfurls 
to show an inside of livid, shrimp pink and an outside of Venetian pink with 
lemon yellow base. A Hill origination. 


NEW GIANT GLADIOLI FROM HOLLAND. Hybrids of famous Picardy. 


Unsurpassed for giant size and high color value. Tested, with gratifying results, 


PLUS many Wayside Garden introductions of recent years which have become 
favorites of discriminating flower growers. 

Send for World’s Finest Horticultural Book-Catalog. 
176 pages. Hundreds of flowers pictured in color. Complete 
cultural instructions on growing finest roses, shrubs, plants 
and bulbs. To be sure you get this outstanding book, it is 








MENTOR, OHIO 











Clear instructions enclosed for correct place- 
ment of three-level floor and adjustable en- 
trance disc which combine to attract and house 
any of the following birds: 


Bluebird « Tree Swallow « Violet Green Swallow 

Carolina Wren + Bewick Wren + House Wren 

Chicadee + Nuthatch + Downy Woodpecker 
Tufted Titmouse 


Sound construction—attractively finished to 
blend with natural surroundings. 


Approved by Massachusetts Audubon Society 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED—POSTPAID 
Send Check or Money Order for $3.95 


HEATH INDUSTRY 
SHERBORN MASSACHUSETTS 
*Patent Pending 


A VERSATILE BIRDHOUSE* 


EASY TO CLEAN 
$3.95 


COMPLEMENT THE BEAUTY OF YOUR 
GARDEN AREA WITH BEAUTIFUL BIRDS. 
PROVIDE THE HOMES THEY PREFER. 


BIRD LOVERS KNOW BIRD HOUSES MUS 
BE CLEANED AFTER EACH BROOD. This 
house cleans easily wherever located. No tools 
necessary. 

A gentle pull by finger in entrance hole 
lowers the front. Clean house and snap back 
the front and house is ready for another family. 














BABY GLADIOLI 









The Little Fellows out of Fairyland 


Ruffled and frilled, dainty florets, one- 
eighth to one-fifth the size of the large 
flowered varieties, in coloring extremely 
clear and pure, on wiry stems from 15 
to 30 inches. 


Spraying the Cankerworm 


GG masses that can be seen on many 

shade trees now may seem of little im- 
portance. Yet, they produce hordes of 
destructive cankerworms in May and early 
June. One egg mass with an area of only 
five-eighths by three-eighths of an inch on 
a twig tinier than your small finger has as 
many as 200 eggs in a series of nearly 
straight rows. 

Each egg, says Dr. Stanley W. Bromley 
of Stamford, Conn., will produce a can- 
kerworm early in May. The egg, if ob- 
served closely now, has a flattened top, 
beautifully decorated, with a brown cen- 
tral spot and a brown circle near the edge. 
It looks like a miniature flower pot. 

After it hatches out the cankerworm 
feeds on the tender leaves of a number of 
shade trees and in a few weeks grows to an 
inch in size. Trees infested by this pest 
may have as many as 20,000 to 50,000 
eggs and 20,000 cankerworms all eating 
at once can do an enormous amount of 
damage to a tree. 

In the Spring when the cankerworms 
begin to appear, a poison spray should be 
applied. The pest attacks the ailanthus, 
apple, ash, catalpa, cherry, elm, hickory, 
linden, soft maples, plum and oak trees in 
addition to many others. 


Roses Without a Garden 


F YOU are a gardener without a garden 

or a rose-lover without roses and yet 
you ‘‘adore’’ corsages, your problems are 
solved with the charming baby roses. My 
experiment required a cigar box filled with 
a mixture of about one-third each of loam, 
sand and peat moss as well as a packet of 
mixed baby rose seeds. The seeds were 
planted in narrow rows and the mixture 
was dampened well and placed in a cool, 
dark basement. A paper over the top made 
the moisture evaporate less rapidly. In 
about a week the show began. 






Once they are up plenty of light, sun- 
shine and a moist but not wet soil are the 
requirements. In three months or less I 
found a peculiar little knob on a tiny 
plant. Then, when two inches or less in 
height—slightly taller than most peren- 
nials when they get their second or third 
set of true leaves—a perky little bloom 
smiled at me. In all I have had 30 or 40 
of such in a single cigar box. 

If blessed with an honest-to-goodness 
garden, a border will welcome these cheery 
specimens which burst forth into bloom 
just like their larger brothers. Still, if you 
must resort to flower pots, you can still 
have that corsage. 

Nevertheless, because of the dwarf size, 
about 10 to 18 inches, do not overlook the 
spraying and other attention you would 
give hybrid tea roses. These dainty little 
imps are just as much a rose as their big 
brothers, are just as hardy and the range 
of colors is from white to dark rose. 


—Ena Hickerson Rhoades. 
Mechanicsville, lowa. 


Accept our introductory offer of 


25 Bulbs in 5 Lovely, Distinct 
Varieties for $5.50 

and you will receive our descrip- 

tive booklet, with valuable cul- 

tural directions ete. free of charge 















at: Ke ; H. J. OHMS. INC. 
apt Tees WARE ‘S~  FLOWERBULB SPECIALISTS 
Stamford. Conn. 


P. O. Box 222 





Visit ARNHEMIA GARDENS, Hunting Ridge and 
Haviland Roads, the topiary Peacock at the gate. 


















SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon 
request, lists seeds of the less usual 
species, alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conserv- 
atory exotics and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. B New Jersey 


Adjustable to best height for each plant. 
Eliminatebothersome tying. Sturdy painted 
hardwood stakes, and strong spring wire 

mag loops adjust in seconds. Stakes available in 
Beeeeoewsee = heights from 18 in. to 6 ft. Will last years. 
wa Indispensable for lilies, peonies, delphin- 
iums, berry bushes, tomatoes, etc. From 
10¢ each, up. Send for illustrated folder. 

MONROE PEONY FARM 

Box H253 Monroe, N. Y. 


O¢and yu 
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Buddleias Are Rewarding 


Fred DeForest IRISNOLL Rl, Monroe, Oregon 
N recent years the development of the 
buddleia or butterfly bush has been spec- Catalog Free on Request 
tacular. It has resulted in better shaped An opportunity to plan your Iris Garden at a saving 
plants, larger spikes and many entirely new One each of Four new varieties, $32.00 Postpaid 
colors. In addition, its ability to grow un- Casa Morena Brown blend AM. 1946 $10.00 
: . Lake Shannon Medium blue -M. J 
der practically all soil types that are not Patrice Cream, plicata, yellow haft H.M. 1946 8.00 
extremely wet has made it a favorite of all. Treva New apricot tone H.M. 1946 10.00 
While no shrub will repay good care better Any Four varieties from the following, $12.50 Postpaid 
than this, it is amazing how well it suc- Eight Varieties, $23.00 Postpaid 
: A Ski Ruffled blue A.M. 1945 $5.00 
ceeds under decidedly unfavorable condi- Berkeley Gold eget ao ise ry 
tions. ma ~~ pod mahogany a= os = 
Buddleia alternifolia, the hardiest sort, et Pa aioe make . HM. 1944 3.50 
withstands the Winters in southern On- Remembrance One of the best pink blends A.M. 1944 5.00 
tari d bl : he lose Soci It Snow Velvet White — a. _— = 
ario an ooms in tne late ring. Ss Spun Gold Yellow ykes a . 
spikes are purple, rather small in on and Titfanja a geeete on See _ 
P ditt : Explanation: H.M.—Honorable Mention, American Iris Society 
not to be compared with the later and more A.M—Award of Merit, American Iris Society 


tender kinds. 


Of present varieties which are legion, 
I consider, after personally testing these De J ager famous BULBS TULIPS 








and others, the following outstanding: Ile RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD NARCISSI 
de France, very strong growing, with long for their HIGH CLASS QUALITY HYACINTHS 
spikes of claret purple; Charming, fully as PACKED FOR YOU IN HOLLAND LILIES - CROCUS 
strong growing with lovely sprays of a Delivered FREE in the U. S. A. No import formalities . CHIONODOXA : 
wonderful pink; Hartwegi, a bright lav- 
= —. de Jager & Sons Eat. 1870| —Frvviania 
However, I feel the two finest are: FLOWER - BULB SPECIALISTS SNOWDROPS 
Royal Red, the first real red, although on HEILOO - HOLLAND sisi aia Menmiaiaaiidiie 
— = soil color ; = _ Write now to New York Office for 1947 FREE Catalog | bulbs, a aw 
wi ove y ong spl es; an ite ou- * - Ze e rare and latest ove ties 
quet, a real hardy white sort. In addition National N. Y. Packing & Shipping Co., Inc. for the real Connoisseur. 








327 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 


these two do not have the leggy growth | | qj a} 


often so objectionable in some other of the 
older sorts. These two grow from four to SPR. NG PLANTI NG Ti ME en 
five feet in height and they branch out 
from the main stems filling in in a wonder- 
ful way and are surmounted with a pro- 
fusion of bloom. 





Do you want to add a few shade trees or Evergreens to your home 
grounds, some Rhododendrons or Mountain Laurel for that shady spot? 
Or do you want to make a whole new arrangement of your outdoor home? 





In heavier soils it is advisable to plant We will be glad to help you. A catalog of our hardy trees and plants 
on rather elevated spots. After the ground will be sent at your request. 
has frozen hard it is best to mulch with CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
leaves or other material to prevent freez- | | weep NEWBURY (Established 1832) MASSACHUSETTS 
ing and thawing which is injurious to all 
plant life. In districts where snow cannot Blue Bird S $1.50 
be depended upon, it is best to dig the 9 ue Bird Size - - , . 
plants in the Fall and store them inside WING S Wren Size - - - - $1.00 EARL C. WING 
until Spring or treat them as annuals and NORTH ANSON 
purchase new plants each Spring. BIRD HOUSES Also Seed Flats 

Another thing that makes the buddleia LOG CABIN STYLE all sizes MAINE 
so popular is, that unlike most other shrubs 














real results are obtainable the first season 
of planting if good-sized dormant plants 


are obtained. To have them start well soak FLOWER 

the plants in water for at least 24 hours 

er planting and twice this time will do INSURANCE 
no harm. Dig good-sized holes. Trim off Extra days of 

all broken roots and plant firmly, tramping LOVELINESS 

the ground solidly around the roots after for those costly 

it is filled in level. Then water well and HOT HOUSE BLOOMS 
when it has settled away hill up with soil poet hdl 

after cutting the tops back severely. . 



























a Petals glow with color, leaves ¢ 
After a week or two root action should stay ayy «gum - om from PITZON KA S 
eager ri up refreshing, 
_ well advanced top growth started. par Pl FLOWER-PEP eotution. Water, stays Rich colors, large flowers for your 
ry to uncover the re) i crystal clear, vases sweet. No slimy, orous ed s, window boxes, indoor bou- 
doe . ‘ . rae - ot a dull or ramid residue to scour. Just drop a FLOWER-PEP tablet a ae gardens, combining with 
day and if this is impossible shade for a in the vase. Churches, hospitals, garden clubs spring bulbs, tucking among shrubs 


are enthusiastic users. And the exquisite flower 


mnials. ORDER NOW! 
print box makes it a lovely bridge or club prize. and pore: 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants $3.75 ppd. 


day ortwo. If there happens to be an occa- 
sional plant which does not seem to have 
started top growth, hill up again with soil 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SEND $1.00 NOW for Box of 50 or 





for a time and the plants will soon be $3.00 for LARGE BOX of 200 Postpaid 250 plants $8.00 ppd. 
growing strongly. DISTRIBUTORS WANTED Send today for FREE Pansy Booklet. 
—Chester D. Wedrick. FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE ag anor tig 
Dept. H-427 Needham 92, Mass. ghee is oe 
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DUST-SPRAY 


INSECTICIDE - FUNGICIDE 


Girma le \ax 


Sisue- 2 the wis SB J 
SR ee Ser Ge 
Sipe 


Black Spot of Roses, Mil- 
dew,Rose Insects,Mexican 
Bean Beetles, Early and 
Late Blight of Tomatoes. 


AWAY WITH PESTS! _ 2. 
on 
; 


Allof these pests,and many others, 
can be controlled by Dust-Spray. 

Use it, as its name indicates, as 
a dust or as a spray. 

Dust-Spray contains Phygon 
and sulphur for fungus control 

DDT and rotenone for insect 
control. 

Dust-Spray comes in handy, 

sifter-top containers 
1 lb.—$1.00 5 Ibs.—83.75 


Write for the new, helpful book- 
let, ‘‘ Pest Control for the Home 
Gardener Simplified.” 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1232N Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 








BRAND’S 


FRENCH LILACS 


ON OWN ROOTS 


We have made a specialty of ity oe 
French Lilacs for over 26 
years and offer you your 
choice from the largest 
and finest stock in the 
world; all grown on own 
roots, true to type, hardy 
and dependable. The 
high-grade quality of 
Brand lilac roots guar- 
antees your com- 
plete satisfaction. 










Our catalog lists 
many special selections 
at reasonable prices. 


HARDY NEW OUTDOOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our stock of these beautiful early-blooming 
chrysanthemums comprises the very best of 
the very latest Minnesota and Chicago Uni- 
versity strains, as well as new English vari- 
eties and some from Eastern specialists. 

See our catalog for selections at prices that 
will please you. 


» Corgeous PEONIES 
and Other Plants, 
Fruits, Shrubs, 
Ornamentals, etc. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division Street Faribault, Minn. 





BEAUTIFUL 
CCLORED 
CATALOG 

ON REQUEST 























The Mallow Clan 


ALLOWS are pleasant garden sub- 

jects, useful in odd corners and usu- 
ally decorative even when not displaying 
their silken flowers. They are also attrac- 
tive later on when bearing their odd little 
“cheeses” or full of pendent husks with 
many seeds which the birds appreciate. 

The tall hibiscus, often called swamp 
mallow, is highly satisfactory for the backs 
of plantings. As its name indicates, it is 
fond of water but it must also have good 
drainage. The new hybrid sorts bear 
flower-bowl blossoms in shades of red, 
pink and pure white. Some have colorful 
“eyes” and all are of great size. The 
blooms are produced from July until Fall. 

Unlike the ‘‘Mallow Marvels,’’ Malva 
cashmeriana is an annual. It has pretty, 
round, green leaves. In good soil it grows 
to over four feet in height with straight, 
sturdy stems carrying many blooms. So 
satiny and bright are they that they never 
fail to attract the attention of garden visi- 
tors. The seed pods are rather odd but I 
snip most of them off and thus have flow- 
ers from June until frost. 

Most of us are familiar with the plant 
of our grandmother’s day, M. moschata, 
in pink and white. These silken-flowered 
perennials are profuse bloomers and, if 
sown early, will flower the first year. 

The sidalcea, a cousin of the mallows, 
grows two to three feet tall and makes a 
bushy specimen covered with round, shin- 
ing leaves. In June and July it is lovely 
with little rose-colored hollyhock-like 
flowers. The newer Stark’s hybrids may 
grow four feet in height with blossoms 
which range in color from blush to crim- 
son and keep up the display until Autumn. 
This is often called the prairie mallow. 

A good mallow for cutting is alcea, 
Althza hohenackeri. Its lovely satiny pink 
blooms look well in vase or bow] and keep 
for days. The four-foot plants are bou- 
quets of flowers all through June. One 
good quality of this plant is that it is a 
perennial of long life. 

Spheralcea, the globe-mallow, may 
reach as much as six feet in height and is 
also long-lived and hardy. It is outstand- 
ing in that its leaves are not like those of 
the foregoing but resemble maples. The 
two-inch flowers of gay rose color are 
borne in profusion all through the month 
of August. 

Malope gives bell-blossoms of crimson 
from July until frost, on 18-inch plants 
and anoda Opal Cup is usually covered 
with shining flowers which seem blue in 
the shade. The latter also shows a chocolate 
mark at the base of the leaf, while the seed- 
lings of Snow Cup are wholly green. Both 
anodas are easily grown but Snow Cup 
seems to need a longer season in which to 
mature. When in full bloom it is one of 
the best white flowers we have, to my way 
of thinking. 


—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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Spergon 


Reg. U.S. Pot. OFF. 


SEED PROTECTANT 


SAVES 
THE SEED... 
INCREASES 
THE YIELD 


Spergon seed 
treatment re- 
duces the risk 
of seed decay 
by protecting 
the seed from 
harmful fungi on the seed and in the 
soil. Earlier planting of peas, beans, 
lima beans, and other vegetable and 
flower seeds is possible even during 
damp spring weather. Spergon pre- 
vents seed decay and damping-off 
of young seedlings. It is simple and 
easy to use and non-injurious to the 
user too. 


UNTREATED 


SPERGON TREATED 





ee 25 cents 
5 ounces ....... $1.00 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Agricultural Chemical Division 


1233N Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 











CAMELLIAS - AZALEAS 
and 
GARDENIAS 


Quantity lots $5.00 or more 


Mud 4- 
Dipped inch 
Roots Pots 
GARDENIAS 
a $ .50 $ .75 


AZALEAS, Indica (large type) 
Fisher Pink, Formosa, Pride of 
Mobile, Dorking, Elegans 


IRs ao ne nicwccd secre 50 .75 


AZALEAS, Dwarf or Kurume type 
(April delivery) 
Hinodegiri, Coral Bell, Salmon 
Beauty, Hexe, Snow 


eee 50 .75 
CAMELLIAS (Japonicas) 


Standard Varieties, such as 
Alba Plena, Ohandleri Elegans, 
Herme, Monarch, Otome, Pink 
Perfection, Prof. Sargent 


Pe HN 6 5 oii sores 1.25 1.75 
RARE CAMELLIAS 


such as Debutante, Purple Dawn, 
Alba Superba, Gigantea, Kuma- 
saka, Variegated, Laurel Leaf, 
Daikagura, O. M. Hovey, Fanny 
Bolis, Pink Star, Snow Drift, 
Gulf Pride 


ee ae 225 2.75 
Checks with order 


NATIONAL NURSERIES 
Dept. 27 Biloxi, Miss. 
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STOP APHIDS! 


And certain other sucking insects which 
damage foliage, fruit and flowers. 


BLACK LEAF 40 


gives these pests a “double-barrel treat- 
ment’’— It kills by contact; also by fumes 
which penetrate the densest foliage. 
“A Little Goes A Long Way’ — One 
ounce of Black Leaf 40 makes 6 gallons 
of effective aphid-spray. 
Buy only in factory-sealed packages 

to insure full strength. 


Does DOUBLE DUTY 












TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORP., INCORPORATED e Louisville 2, Ky. 


Ole) G20) Mini asi), Min Ne @.\Cl 
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This Laughing Pixie: 
right out of Midsummer Night’s Dream 
belongs in your garden. From English 
model in Antique weatherproof stone 21 
inches high. 

Price $15.00, Express Collect 
Write for Our Catalogue of Garden Ornaments, 
bird bgths, sun dials, pedestals, fountains, 
figures, cast iron benches, chairs, etc., $5 to 
$500. 10 cents please for postage. 


es ” 7 
Erkins Studios 
Visit our GALLERIES 
44 West 40th Street New York 18, N. Y. 








ALUMINUM SHOE SCRAPER 


Gardeners, clean 
mud and dirt from 
your shoes in a jiffy 
with this non-rust- 
ing scraper. Easily 
installed on porch 





or cellar steps. 
Postpaid, complete with brass screws 
35 cents each. 3 for $1.00. 


ROBERT B. THOMSON 
66 Manning Road 


E. Lynn, Mass. 
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The Insecticide Situation 


ESPITE the ending of the war, sup- 
plies of several insecticides continue 
to be short according to Neely Turner, en- 
tomologist at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station. In general, all of the 
newer insecticides tend to be scarce and will 
continue to be so until they become well- 
established. In the case of DDT, the de- 
mand still greatly exceeds the supply and 
the insecticide is short due to shortages of 
processing equipment and chlorine which 
is a part of the make-up of the compound. 
Benzene hexachloride is also scarce, due 
chiefly to the great demand for the new 
chemical in the South for dusting cotton. 
Mr. Turner foresees no improvement in 
the nicotine situation in the near future. 
The enormous world demand for the in- 
secticide plus the shortage of scrap tobacco 
from which it is made are responsible for 
the scarcity. The situation may be relieved 
somewhat by the substitution of DDT 
emulsions. Likewise, the supply of arseni- 
cal insecticides is not adequate because of 
shortages of arsenic and, in the case of lead 
arsenate, the lead also. 

On the brighter side of the picture, the 
supply of rotenone is vastly improved. 
The transfer from government to private 
importation was made very successfully 
and supplies are once more being obtained 
from South America. Pre-war sources of 
supply (Sumatra and Indo-China) were 
cut off during the war because the Japanese 
held these territories. The situation in 
these areas is still not back to normal and 
no rotenone can yet be obtained from 
them. 

Pyrethrum supplies are now fairly ade 
quate since demands of the armed forces 
for this material have ceased. Cryolite con 
tinues to be in good supply. 


Husbands Pardoned 


OR years housewives have criticized 

their husbands for knocking their cigar 
ashes off on the soil in their flower pots. 
Now, at last, science has rallied to the sup- 
port of the men. The cigar ashes have actu 
ally been found to be of noticeable value 
to the plants. 

Tobacco is grown in rich soils which 
are fairly heavily fertilized. Thus, much 
of this material is taken up into the plants 
and is left in the ash when the leaves are 
burned. Tests of tobacco ash effects have 
been made upon geraniums, lantanas, 
ferns, bryophyllums, fuchsias and irises as 
well as other plants and in each case the 
response has been gratifying. In many 
cases the plants were twice as large as those 
untreated. 

Cigar ashes contain a large percentage 
of lime and potash as well as noticeable 
quantities of phosphorus, manganese, 
magnesium and other valuable plant foods. 
Likewise, most of these elements are in a 
readily available form and the net result 
is a fertilizer that is rather well-balanced 
and complete except for nitrogen. 
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Dahlias from Seed 
UNWIN’S DWARF HYBRIDS, MIXED 


More gardening thrills in a packet of these 
originator seeds than a barrel of other vari- 
eties! Easy to grow. Early and very free- 
flowering. Ideal for cutting. They form a 
brilliant mass of mixed colors in a garden and 
are very effective in a flower bow] 


Asters 
VICTORY GIANTS, MIXED 


Honorable Mention, All-American Selections 
Strong, sturdy plants, branching habit, growing 
3 ft. tall. Chrysanthemum type flowers, aver- 
age 5 inches across. They come in a wide 
range of colors including salmon-pink. Fine 
type for bedding and cut flowers. 


Each above: Pkt. 25c 


1947 GARDEN BOOK 





Large Pkt. 75c 


FREE On Request 





MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE 


518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 











EVERBLOOMING PERENNIALS 


These Hardy Perennials will grow and 
continue to bloom all summer and fall. 
They are valuable for cutting. The cut 
flowers in one season will be worth more 
than the cost of the plants. All will grow 
in full sun or partial shade, in any good 
garden soil. No special attention required. 
Practically disease and insect free. 

ASTER FRIKARTI “WONDER OF STAFFA” 
—Large, single lavender flowers with golden 
yellow centers are produced on branching 12 
to 18 inch stems. Very pretty in the border 
and invaluable as a cut flower 

CARNATION “CRIMSON KING” — Double, 
dark-red fragrant flowers are produced in 
clusters on 12 to 16 inch stems. A splendid 
plant for the border 

PENTSTEMON “GARNET” Has attractive 
foliage. Large, trumpet-shaped, ruby-red 
flowers are produced freely on erect 18 to 
24 inch stems. Very showy 

PENTSTEMON “FIREBIRD” — Beautiful fo- 
liage. Brilliant, bright-red trumpet-shaped 
flowers are produced in profusion on stout 
18 to 24 inch stems. Unusually attractive. 

Nice, thrifty young plants — grown from 

cuttings—true to name—all everblooming 
-sure to bloom this year. 
50c each; 3 each or any 12 for $5.00 

postpaid 

Order now. Will ship at proper planting time 
Catalog of Hardy Perennials, Wildflowers 

and Ferns — FREE. 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 




































OAKFORD ILLINOIS 
* n { * 
GRAVELY Viz pate 
\GARDEN TRACTOR & { 
\ POWER MOWER hs Ideal for 
" the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
Box 417 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
* ¥ 

















DELPHINIUMS 


1-Year Field Grown Plants— 
Will Bioom This Year 


Plant one-year-old Delphiniams this Spring 
and grow nice flowers at low cost. You will en- 
joy the blooms from these young plants this 
year. Plants will develop vigorous growth and 
mature size for the next season’s bloom. 
BELLADONNA IMPROVED—4Glistening, sky- 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED—Velvety, 
blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot spikes. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE” — Bril- 
liant, deep blue flowers are borne freely on 18 
to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms 
over a long period of time. 

All of the above varieties thrive under a wide 
range of climatic conditions. Fine for cutting. 


10 for $1.00; 60 for $5.00; postpaid 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 


The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. 
Large, individual flowers measuring as much as 
two to three inches across, are closely set on 
tall erect spikes three to five feet in height. The 
large size and the unusual color combinations 
of the many doubles and semi-doubles are most 
wonderful. Such lovely specimens are worth 
their cost many times. 

Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark 
Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and pastels; Giant 
White. 


6 plants for $1.00; 35 for $5.00; postpaid 
Catalog of Perennials and Rock Plants—free 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 
Oakford Illinois 
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1947 Catalogue Now Ready 
FREE* upon request 
Designed from cover to cover to help you 
plan and plant your garden, ‘’Garden 
Gems,” our new catalog, describes and 
illustrates the best of the New and Old- 
fashioned Roses; unusual Evergreen 
Shrubs and Vines; Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons; Lilacs and many other flower- 
ing shrubs; all the Novelty and old favor- 
ite Perennial Flowers. Truly a catalog 

you will read and keep and use. 
Free east of Miss.; 25 cents elsewhere. 


Customers of record will receive their 
copy automatically 


Bobbink & Atkins 








Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 











STURDY HARDY PERENNIALS 


Strong, well-rooted plants, packed to carry 

safely coast to coast, and then live, thrive 

and flower. Hundreds of kinds, many of 

them rare or unusual, in our New IIlus- 

trated Catalog. Ask for your copy. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown Dept. B 














New Jersey 








CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 
Over 300 Varieties—Including the Newest 
Write for catalog 
PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
. L. VAN DER BoM, Proprietor 
3307 mw ‘Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Ore. 














Philadelphia Judges’ Course 


HE fifth course in flower show judg- 
ing will be presented in Philadelphia, 
April 23, 24 and 25, by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society and the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. This nation- 
ally-accredited school will be held in the 


auditorium of the Strawbridge & Clothier. 


Store, 8th and Market Streets, Phila- 
delphia. 

The course will include lectures on 
“Flower Show Practice’ and ‘‘Landscape 
Design’’ by John C. Wister; ‘‘Horti- 
culture’’ by Dr. R. C. Allen, Harrisburg, 
Pa. and ‘Flower Arrangement”’ by Mrs. 
Roy M. Lincoln, Amherst, N. H. Mrs. 
Lincoln will discuss color and different 
types of arrangements and there will be 
arrangements made by Mrs. Lincoln and 
members of the class. Detailed programs 
may be obtained upon application to the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 389 
Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Trio of British Yearbooks 


Now that the war is over The Royal 
Horticultural Society has been able to re- 
sume its publishing schedule. As a result, 
copies of three important special plant an- 
nuals have once more become available. 
They are: 

The Daffodil and Tulip Year Book 1946 
The Lily Year Book 1946 
The Rhododendron Year Book 1946 


All of these publications will serve to 
bring the reader up to date on the breeding 
and growing of the particular plant in 
question. The lily annual contains a study 
of the genus Nomocharis and notes on fri- 
tillarias. The daffodil and tulip yearbook 
lists new varieties and evaluates others as 
to garden usefulness. The rhododendron 
yearbook contains, among others, a valu- 
able article on propagation. Any or all of 
these books may be had in paper bindings 
from Horticulture, Boston 15, Mass. Price 
$2.00 each in paper covers, $2.50 in cloth. 


A Technical Dictionary 


“Concise Chemical and Technical Diction- 
ary,’ edited by H. Bennett. Published by The 
Chemical Publishing Company, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Price $10.00. 

This is a dictionary for both profes- 
sionals and laymen. Chemists and engi- 
neers in all industries, technical workers, 
manufacturers, importers, brokers, sales- 
men, teachers, librarians, students and 
other persons who want to understand 
what they are reading when they come 
across a technical expression in a book, 
newspaper or advertisement will find it 
useful. 

About 50,000 definitions are included 
in this volume which covers every field of 
scientific and technical development. It 
contains many thousands of chemical, 
physical, metallurgical, mineralogical, bio- 
logical, medical, pharmaceutical, mathe- 
matical and botanical terms. 
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COPPER and BRASS BEAUTY 


Modern jardiniere of gleaming solid cop- 
per set off with contrasting brass gallery 


and feet. Decorative, practical for plants, 
cut flowers, fruit, nuts, candy. 442” high; 
diameter 7’. $8.25 postpaid in 48 states. 
Send cheak or money order. No COD’s. 


The fosselyns 


Box 147 Dept. D4 Dedham, Mass. 
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“for ROSES 


of Distinction 


Plant PERRY Pot-Grown ROSES 
in Leaf, Bud & Bloom 


PERRY'S 1947 Collection of Pot-Grown 
Roses contains six beautiful varieties with 
which to gladden your garden in perfumed 
color: Condesa de Sastago, Golden Rapture, 
Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, President Marcia, 
Red Radiance, Poinsettia. 


Ready for delivery about May 15th... 
and ready to be immediately set out in 
your garden. Cash and carry—$9.00. 
Packed for shipment, F.0.B. Boston by 
express, $9.50. 

ORDER NOW and be sure of getting yours. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. CAP. 0626 
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Our New 1947 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also the 


FINEST BORDER PERENNIALS 
Hardy in This Cold Country 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H 


—=>_* —-.* ~». 





Barre, Vermont 








AN AMAZING SOIL CONDITIONER 


VITA LOAM 


os TRAoS Do he haat 


penta. es 
pce set ay he everything that grows. 
POSITIVELY WILL NOT BURN 


Triat Size $1.00 Ask Your Dealer or Write 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 








HORTICULTURE 














=—'MUMS= 


for Enchanting Garden Color 


Alabaster (English). Pure white. Oct. 60c each. 


Barbara Small. Clear lilac-pink, carmine center. 
Sept. 15. 40c each. 


Eugene A. Wander. Sparkling golden flowers. 11 
feet. Sept. 1. 40c each. 


Goblin. Glowing bronze pompon. 2 feet. Oct. 10. 
40c each. 


Indiana (English). Deep Indian-red with amber- 
shaded center. Oct. 1. 60c each. 


Judith Anderson. Golden yellow button-pompon. 
12 feet. Mid-Oct. 40c each. 


Pink Radiance. Soft pink blooms; double. 2!/ feet. 
Sept. 25. 40c each. 


Red Riding Hood. Deep red; very attractive. 21/2 
feet. Oct. 10. 40c each. 


COLLECTION “D” 
8 Mums (1 of each) $3.20 postpaid 
24 Mums (3 of each) $8.75 postpaid 
FREE: Send today for our new folder in color. 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
WALDRON Box 2 Indiana 














Rid your lawn or garden of ants and keep 
them out of the house. Just keep CYANOGAS* 
handy and pour ao few grains in each nest. 


The gas produced kills all the 
onts in the nest instantly. Can 
be applied in a matter of 
seconds. Sold at drug, hard- 
wore and seed stores. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


HANDY SPOUTED CAN ONLY 30¢... 
ENOUGH TO KILL A MILLION ANTS! 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30-U Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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NOW YOU CAN GET 


SEEDS OF LILIES, IRIS, 


SHRUBS, TREES 


And raise your own for a fraction 
of the cost of buying bulbs and 
plants. Plan now to landscape your 
entire grounds. Our new illustrated 
catalog will help you. 


Send 10c for Your Copy Today 


Rainbow Hybridizing Gardens 
Dept. H4B, Placerville, California 











YOU’VE 
NEVER 
SEEN ONE 
LIKE IT! 


- 


The weather- 
vane from which 
this unusual sea 
horse is copied 
has ridden a-top 
our barn for 150 
years. 

Made of sturdy 
2” pine—24” x 16”—Painted bright yellow to 
shine in the sun—With black iron bracket for 
solid anchorage. $14.75 Collect. 


CRAFT-WOOD 


rPp>=-ZOroON0 





SEA HORSE 








Osgood Street Andover, Mass. 








April 15, 1947 





Old-time Gardens 


LOVE to look back over the years since 

I visited an old neighbor called 
“Grandma C.”’ She made a pet of me. I 
visited her every Saturday during the 
Summer and always carried home a bou- 
quet of “‘posies’’ from her garden. 

Her huge double lemon and orange 
marigolds seemed marvelous to me then. 
She had several kinds of smaller marigolds, 
also single yellow ones which she called 
“Scotch” marigolds. I also greatly ad- 
mired the velvety-petaled ones and the 
bachelor’s buttons. 

Her clumps of red and white “‘pineys”’ 
—her dainty bleeding hearts, red and yel- 
low honeysuckles were very lovely but the 
fragrant clove pinks—were my favorites. 

In Winter her sunny windows were full 
of bloom from many plants, mostly geran- 
iums. One kind which she called ‘‘Lady 
Washington’’ was unusual, making me 
think of apple blooms. She always had a 
hanging basket of oxalis—full of tiny red 
blossoms among the green leaves. 

From early Spring—when I gathered 
the tiny white and the blue violets, the 
Spring beauty, Mayflowers and the adder's 
tongues from our nearby woods — until 
Fall I picked all kinds of wild blooms for 
my mother. Occasionally, I brought pink 
ladyslippers. 

The tiny blue-eyed grass blossoms— 
among a bouquet of yellow buttercups— 
made a wonderfully beautiful combina- 
tion. Sometimes I gathered the pink clover, 
both buds and foliage through the Summer 
until late Fall—also buttercup bouquets. 
If one has never tried them, do so. You 
will find yellow and green with a touch 
of blue or the pink clover and its buds and 
green leaves—make spots of beauty un- 
rivalled by many indoor flowers! 

Tansy blossoms and Queen Anne’s lace 
made another pleasing surprise. Caraway 
blooms and pink yarrow among dogwood 
blooms delighted me. 

Across the road in front of the house 
grew two lovely lilac bushes, three or four 
feet apart, which delighted us each year 
with their lavender plumes which per- 
fumed the air. A few feet in front was a 
long bed of old-fashioned orange lilies. 
The lilacs and lilies made a colorful pic- 
ture one never tired of looking at. 

Then there were two magnificent white 
rose bushes, very double and very fragrant, 
full of buds and blossoms for weeks. There 
were several kinds of single and double red 
roses and a lovely pink damask variety but 
my mother loved the white ones best. 

Now, I am a grandmother but I love to 
go back, in memory, to those old gardens 
recalling a happy childhood. 

Wherever you find abandoned farms or 
old cellar holes, you will usually find traces 
of trees, shrubs, or flowers —- showing a 
love of beauty for such things left there 
by some hard-working woman. 


—RMrs. Walton Greene. 


Ludiow, Vt. 
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DWARF EARLY 

$8 cusHION MuUMs $1 
8 LOVELY COLORS 
All Distinet 
All Hardy 
Bushels 

of Bloom 
From 

Jane 

Til 

Frost 


SPECTACULAR 
3 ENGLISH MuUMs $1 
Giant Red, Yellow, Bronze, 4” - 6” Across. Be first 


In your locality to raise these Hardy Chrysanthemems 
of greenhouse size. 


BEST MUMS FOR 
5 cur FLowers $1 
Fully Double Hardy Long-Stemmed kinds: 1 each 
Red, Pink, White, Bronze, Yellow 


$ H | ALL 3 ABOVE OFFERS $2 
PCCIal ic BeauTiFUL PLANTS 
Each $2 order sent by April 30 earns a free plant 
of BonFire —a grand red mum. 
SENT POSTPAID ABOUT MAY 1 
THESE PLANTS WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR 


Ask for ROCKNOLL’S FREE CATALOG of all the 
new Chrysanthemum and Hardy Flowers. 


ROCKNOLL >-». «.Morrow, Ohio 
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: 7] ptr beautyfud Gardens 
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Sg pe Direct to you... 
irom the world’s largest flower seed 
-farms. For 75 years discriminating 
J gardeners have looked to 
us for the best in Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants. Our new 


1947 Catalog contains 
many new varieties 











of great beauty. 
Enjoy them now! 


FRESH NEW CROP SEED 


Write for FREE Catalog 
64 pages — 32 in color 


lagoma rs ino 


Box 1115-H, Sacramento, California 











Greenhouse $370.00 


Comes in sections for easy assemply with 
bolts and screws. 10 x 10 ft. Orlyt shown, 
is all ready to put up on foundation pre- 
pared by you. Your house heating system 
may be extended for the greenhouse. 
Other Orlyt models from $158. 

Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 
Irvington 64, N. Y. Des Plaines 64, Ill. |” 


ORLYT She "Greennouse 


TUBEROUS 
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Camellia- 
Flowered 
Exotic, large double flow- 
ers; loveliest of all plants for 
shady places, also prized for 
growing in pots. Very easy 
to grow. Lowest price ever. 
All colors mixed. Order NOW! 
Postpaid: 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 Bulbs $1. 
Ww. Sg ~~ a 

jing urpee ding 
Philadelphia 32,Pa. °® — Clinton, lowa 

















IT’S BACK! 
DOG-O-WAY 


TRADE MARK REG, U. S. PAT. OFF. 

The Original Dog Repellent 
It really does the trick. Keeps dogs and cats 
away from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs 
and other unwelcome places indoors and out. 
Harmless to children, plants, animals. Proven 
very successful. Ready-to-use powder in handy 
shaker can. 
SEND NO MONEY. C.O.D. 2 large cans $1.00 
plus postage. Or send $1.00 and we pay postage. 


P. W. RHOADES, Box 120, South Sudbury, Mass. 














Dwarf Cactus *1.49 


Be different! Have a CACTUS CORNER. These lovely ve stg viniature cactus are 





perfect for what-not racks, window sills, or ta ecorations It will thrill ye 


to 
watch these tiny plants burst into beautiful blooms of nich coiors it ST THINK! 10 
varieties for only $1.49! Every pions guaranteed or money refunded Complete simple 
directions with each order — practically no care required SEND NO MONEY — pay 
postman $1.49 plus postage or send d maney and we pay postage, WRITE TODAY, 
Prompt answers get Re esurrection Plant FREE 


FITZPATRICK’S GARDENS, Route 3-H, Edinburg, Texas 


navew F¥cun KILLS WEEDS 


2000° F controlled heat quickly, 
easily destroys seeds, roots, brush, 
poison ivy, wild morning glory, 
Canada thistle, other unwanted 
growths. Many uses: splitting 
rocks, burning stumps, steriliz- 
ing poultry houses. Burns kero- 
sene. Does the work of 4 men. 
Safe, easy to use. 10 day trial. 
, Satisfaction guaran- 
A teed. Free catalog. 

_~ HAUCK MFG. CO. 


na Se 143 Tenth Street 
~ Brooklyn 15, N.Y. 










LUSCIOUS CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES. From 
one thousand to two thousand dollars per acre 
received last summer by the Growers of Cultivated 
Blueberries. Wonderful Landscape plant; beauti- 
ful flowers in the spring, luscious berries in sum- 
mer, brilliant foliage in fall, red twigs in winter. 
I am forty years nurseryman. One year old Blue- 
berry plants $3—-doz., $18—-100. Two years, 6 to 
12 inches $5—doz., $35—100, 10 to 18 inches $8 
—doz., $60—100. Three years $12—doz., $90— 
100. List sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 


CHIVES—Cultivated, nice clumps, $1.25—doz., 
$7—100. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 














BERRY PLANTS. Thornless Boysenberry $1.50— 
doz., $9—100. Sunrise Raspberry $1.50—doz., $5 
—100. Per 1000——-$35. Eldorado Blackberry $1.25 
—doz., $5 a —100, Currants $4—doz. Black Rasp- 
berry $1.2 25—doz., $4—-100. Blueberry. List sent. 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


HERBS. Tarragon, 
Sage, Chives. List sent. 
New Jersey. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. June bearers 
$9—100. Everbearers $10—100. List varieties 
sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 





Thyme, Mints, Lemon Balm, 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 








ASPARAGUS ROOTS. Three year, immense, Wash- 
ington Asparagus roots $4—100, $25—1000. Two 
years, $2.50—100, $14—1000. One year roots $9 
—1000, $1.50—100. Rhubarb roots, $5—100, 
$1.! 50—doz. List sent. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, 
New Jersey. 








HYBRID ORCHID SEEDLINGS: Tubes, Com- 
munity Pots, Individual Pots. Send for list. Lehigh 
Floral Company, 327 E. Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 





FINE HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 6 different, 
extra early, $1.00; 12 different, October flowering, 
$1.00; 24 assorted perennials $1.00. $3.00 orders 
prepaid. Gable’s Nursery, Haralson, Ga. 





COLUMBINE SEEDS, L ongspurred Hybrids, some 
of the finest strains. Price list on request. Beer- 
man’s Delphinium and Columbine Gardens, Canby, 
Oregon. 








ARBORWTAE 20% 


For Hedges or specimen trees. 5-year- 3 he 







old, 6-12’’. Sent postpaid at planting 
time. Folder on Forest, Xmas Trees, 
Ornamentals, FREE. Address below. 


GiXMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, plant- 
ing stock, price list. 


MUSSER orests, Inc. Indiana, Penna. 





THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
We do not issue a catalog. 


26 Church Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 











WATER LILIES, 2 
Beautify that lake. 
Prices F.O.B. 


Different $1, 5 Different $2.50. 
100 lilies, 5 varieties, $40. 
R. Blackman, Stover, Mo. 





TULIPS, Narcissus, 
spected. Finest 
J. A. Dressman, 


Hyacinths, ete. State in- 
quality, low cost. List free. 
R. 3, Covington, Ky. 





HONOR ROLL and 
reasonable. Thos. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Dahlias of Merit. Prices 
L. Galvin, 7 Belleview Ave., 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS and 
Caladium tubers. Send for list. 
Company, Rutherford, N. J 


Fancy-Leaved 
Julius Roehrs 





DESCRIPTIVE Chrysanthemum List of 50 choice 
varieties, free on request. Little Flower Shop, 
Box 505, Lewes, Delaware. 


ROSEMARY, the “herb of remembrance” is a rare 
and beautiful plant with slender, dark leaves. Its 
spicy flavor is excellent in chicken dishes. Also 
fine first year Lemon Verbena plants. Your choice: 
35¢ each; $3.50 per dozen, Postpaid. Greene Herb 
Gardens, ‘Greene, Rhode Island. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Hardy, English and 
Northland Daisies. We are introducing National 
Velvet and Catherine Collins, two outstanding new 
seedlings for 1947. Get our free catalogue listing 
200 varieties and many other worthwhile peren- 
nials. Omar Coles, Magnolia, New Jersey. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS bloom continuously for years 
when planted in SANLODEB, the soil that con- 
tains abundant plant food. 2 lbs. 55¢ postpaid, 
65¢ west of Mississippi River. No stamps. S. E. 
DeBerry, 611 So. Main St., Washington, Pa. 


HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies): Named hybrids, 
Maroon, Red, Pink, Purple, etc. Wholesale and 
retail descriptive list free. Amaryllis Gardens, 15 
Screven Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 














ASTERS, THE BIG DOUBLE ONES, strong trans- 
planted, weather hardened. Any color or mixed, 
55¢ doz. prepaid. Early May delivery. Get my 
complete list other plants, and fifty varieties choice 
hardy mums. Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 








WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





FLOWER MAGAZINE—Small, interesting, gar- 
dening, wild flowers; 50 cents, year; sample, dime. 
Garden Gleanings, Boring 2, Oregon. 


ORCHIDS: 12 mature plants; assorted Cattleyas, 
Lelias ane species. Our selection—bloom through 
the year. $50.00—check with order—f.o.b. Orchid 


Exchange, Inc., 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, 


Pennsylvania. 





GLADS POSTPAID: 30 Winners $3.50—40 As- 
sorted $3.50 — 20 Recent Introductions $4.50 — 
100 Flowering Size $4.50. List Moderate Priced 
Glads. Frank DuBois, Southport, Conn. 





QUALITY NATIVE plant seeds. 1946 crop. Car- 
dinal Flower, Fringed Gentian, Pitcher Plant and 
others. Free list. Valley Gardens and Nursery, 
21301 Telegraph Road, Detroit 19, Mich. 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. One each labeled 
of Leda, Betty, Glomero, Pink Dean Kay, Red 
Flare, Tiffany Rose, Sonnyboy, Wendy, Aviator 
and Chas. Nye for $2.79. McKee Gardens, P. O. 
Box M, Abilene, Kansas. 


AQUILEGIA LONGISSIMA HYBRIDS. A splen- 
did new strain with extra large, long spurred 
flowers. Four blooming sized plants, $1.00 ppd. 
Fleming’s Flower Fields, 3100 Leighton Ave., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 








HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Send for our 
catalogue featuring the wonderful Early English 
Chrysanthemums that are taking the country by 
storm. Smith Gardens, Lewiston, Maine. 





VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, 100% pure. The 
flavor of bushes varies; ours is meltingly delicious 
and aromatic. $8.50 for 11 lb. gallon, transporta- 
tion prepaid. Paul Ladd, RFD, Jamaica, Vermont. 





CARNATION CHEERFULNESS new for 1947. 
Large double white with crimson center. Three for 
$1.50. Special offer one each of six hardy grenadin 
Carnations (all different) plus one Cheerfulness. 
$2.00 postpaid. Fleming’s Flower Field, 3100 
Leighton, Lincoln, Nebr. 


HELP WANTED 











EARLY FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 
New Minnesota introductions that bloom from 
August until freezing. Very hardy, lovely large 
flowers, beautiful colors. 6 Growing Banded Plants 
$2; 6 New English same price. All different, all 
labeled, prepaid. “SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 
OFFER” — New University Chicago, Minnesota, 
English and other introductions in all types and 
colors. A gorgeous blooming assortment. All dif- 
ferent, labeled, prepaid. 6 Growing Banded Plants 
$2; 18 Growing Banded Plants $5. Descriptive 
list 80 Varieties sent on request. Prairie South- 
west Floretum, Route 1, Box 103, Fall River, Kan. 








CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





MODERN CHRYSANTHEMUMS: The finest new 
Bristol, Minnesota, Chicago and English varieties 
List sent on request. Fleming’s Flower Fields, 
3100 Leighton Ave., Lincoln, Nebr. 


CHOICE STOCK for improv ing the Home Grounds. 
Juniperus ex. stricta 2’ $4 each, J. squamata meyeri 
15-18” $2.25 each, Picea ex. pumila-dwarf 12-15” 
spr. $3.50 each, Taxus cus. densa-dwarf 10-12” spr. 
$3 each, T. media hicksi 12-15” $3.50 each, Thuja 
oce. globosa 15-18” $3 each, T. occ. hoveyi 18-24” 
$3.25 each, T. occ. umbraculifera 12-15” $2.50 
each. All plants balled and burlapped. Eastern 
Nurseries, Inc., Holliston, Mass. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 6 Varieties, Labelled — 
$1.00; Strawberries, Mastodon Everbearing, 40— 
$1.00; Iris, each different, $1.00. Catalog 
free. Cornell Nursery, Cornell, Illinois. 


HARDY NATIVE FERNS: Johnson’s Nurseries, 
College Highway, Southwick, Mass. 


SUNRISE RED RASPBERRY. $1.50—doz., $5— 
100, per 1000—$35. Earliest variety. Extra fine 
roots. Wonderful plants. Warren Shinn, Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. 














DECORATIVE, desirable day lilies—Salmon Rose, 
$3; Star of Gold, $1.50; Patricia, $1.50; Soudan, 
50¢; Granada, $3: Tahiti Belle $5; Caballero, $3: 
Ramona, $3; Dorothy McDade, $3: Babette, $5: 
Vulcan, $3; Cleo, $3; Chisca, $3; Radiant, 50¢; 
Dauntless, $2; Marcelle, $5. All postpaid. Wynd- 
ham Hayward, Lakemont Gardens, Winter Park, 
Florida. 





COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS, 10 varieties, 
labeled, prepaid, only $2. MacPherson Gardens, 
350 Van Buren St., Dept. H, Toledo 5, Ohio. 
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WANTED, experienced gardener to take care of 
gardens and help other men in maintenance of 
grounds. Prefer married man with wife who will 
take over care of one house. Living quarters on 
property. Box 93, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, 
Mass. 





GARDENER for large private estate near Balti- 
more. Apply Towson Nurseries, Inc., Towson 4, 
Maryland 








POSITION WANTED 


MARRIED, Industrious, Intelligent, Gardener 
Caretaker, Chauffeur, Maintenance Man. No liquor. 
20 years’ experience on and around estates. Ref- 
erences. Hardy, 921 Capitol Ave., Bridgeport 6, 
Conn. 








CARETAKER-GARDENER. Experienced in flow- 
ers, vegetables, greenhouse and general mainte- 
nance. Married, no children. Separate cottage 
desired. Excellent references. Box 89, c/o “‘Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 





CONGENIAL GARDENER for Boston and vicinity. 
Valuable in all branches. Jobbing by day or steady 





dependable caretakers. Married, excel. ref. Box 
91, c/o “Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 
CARETAKER. Greenhouse, Garden, Landscaping. 


Life experience in the maintenance of estate and 
farm. Excellent references. Box 81, c/o “Horti- 
culture,”’ Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Shoots 30 Ft. Stream or 
Fog-Like Mist from 
One Permanent Nozzie! 


Fruit trees need spraying? With an effortless, 
finger-tip, push-pull motion, this miracle pump 
shoots a 30-foot stream into the foliage! Adjust the nozzle 
and get a drenching mist for shrubs and garden! One 
pump for all needs! —no additional pressure sprayer 
needed! You get a pump weighing only 
1 lb. with weighted rubber hose that fits 


. | S into your own bucket from which any 
9 J, spray material is sucked. 
€a Ts! Performance guaranteed. $ 5» 
* 
Sen 





Postpaid 
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Breck’s New CUT-OUT 


Oe MAKE ICE BOX BOWL COVERS 
HOUSE » ae FOR LESS THAN Ic EACH 
MARKERS 


with your name 











Clever new “'sign of hos- 
pitality’’ to place at gate, 

F fane on lawn post, or extend 

aD over the door, 12” x 12” 
= frame is triple-coated with 
white outside paint. Dull 
black letters and cut-out 
- > P Pane or yy ya" . 

e composition. Space for up to etters includ- 

ing initials—attached to both sides. House numbers BRECK’S CYCLONE 
are extra—35c per figure (includes 


both sides). Other designs: ‘Cocker $595 HEDGE TRIMMER 




















“Courtesy” 


Spaniel,” ‘3 Ducks,” “Dutch Spring- 


— Hedges and shrubs melt like magic before the 

Artistic Iron Bracket, $2.50 extra amazing, continuous action of this ingenious : : . 
new trimmer. Double edged, tapered blade Big, whopping roll of aluminum 
cuts 4 times faster. Results are uni- Chef Foil by Reynolds makes 
DE LUXE MODEL: Same 4 designs $G45 , form, even, beautiful! Plan to own $Q75 over 100 ice box bowl and jar 








with letters, figures and cut-outs of and enjoy this postwar precision tool seals! Chemically pure, moulds 


blacked aluminum this summer. Postpaid to any shape, seals moisture in 
or out. Keeps leftovers fresh, 


uards flavor and vitamins, re- 
uces spoilage. Used as a liner, 


it banish i broilers, 
"MAGIC pa pots. Makes glittering gift wraps 
TWIST’”’ r e MYSTIFIER and a Postpaid. 


f Large 10 Save on 3 
invisible Metal . - 75-ft. Roll for $3.10 


Plant Supports Se ii 4 SPRINKLER 


NO TYING L @ Hold 
NECESSARY UP f ww | Everything ! 


Just —_ these sturdy 5 CNTR F GRIPPER 
wire stakes into the vrnglebpeatag a: j 
ground to the height Sg eae | a (2S CLIPS 
you desire, then presto! a thi arg ; ’ 
the ‘‘magic twist’’ pro- aphause Gripper Clips are 
tectingly holds and sup- . clever little metal 
ports the plant! Nostring, aa gadgets thatspring 
no pressure, no injury to For lawn, garden—and kiddies! Throws a around a smooth 
plants. Painted foliage superfine aerated mist over a large area. Won't handle and grip it 
green. Postpaid. wash out seeds, pack or erode soil, or damage tightly, hanging 
Per 25 Per 100 delicate blossoms. No moving parts, nothing items on the wall 
18-inch size .. $1.95 $6.40 to rust (made of aluminum alloy). No in neat array. For 
24-inch size 2.25 7.60 nozzle to clog, can't get out of order, $ 95 HER mops, brooms and dusters .. . for $ 90 
36-inch size 7. 9.75 can’t wear out. Works at all pres- HIS garden and home tools. 
48-inch size . 3.50 11.90 sures. Guaranteed for life. Postpaid. Postpaid. Set of 12 Clips 


« BRECK’S 771 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9S, MASS. 
































Enclosed is $ Send me the items, POSTPAID. 


ORDER BY MAIL—POSTPAID 


Quantity Article Price 





SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK. 


a 771 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 





